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Including a Special Interesting and Instructive Department for 
CHILDREN and YOUTH. 

The Agricuiturist is @ large periodical of 44 pages, well printed, and 
filled with plain, practical, reliable original matter, including hundreds 
of beautiful and instructive Engravings in every annual volume. 

tt each month a Calendar of Operati to be performed on the 
Farm, in the Orchard and Garden, in and around the Dwelling,etc. 

The thousands of hints and suggestions given in every volume are pre- 
pared by practical, intelligent working men, who know what they 
write about. 

The Household Department is valuable to every Housekeeper, 
affording very many useful hints and directions calculated to lighten 
and facilitate in-door work. 

The Department for Children and Youth is prepared with 
special care, to furnish not only amusement, but also to inculcate 
knowledge and sound more! principles. 

Circulation—Terms.—The circulation of the American Agricul- 
turist (about 150,000) is so large that it can be furnished at the low price 
of $1.50 a year; four copies for $5; ten copies for $12; twenty or 
more, $1 each ; single numbers, 15 cents each. 

gr TRY IT A YEAR. 
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ISSUED WEEKLY. 
Beautifully Dlustrated. 


Full of interesting and valuable reading for Old and Young. A 
PAPER FOR EVERYBODY. Hearth and Home, issucd 
every week, is one of the most beautiful Journals in the world. It has 





| twenty large pages, and a single yolume contains about $25,000 worth of 
| splendid engravings, finely printed, and of a highly pleasing and instruc- 


| tive character. 


It has, also, a vast amount of the choicest reading, care- 
fully prepared, and full of instruction. With a moderate amount of 


| rural information for the Farm and Garden, it contains excellent 
| Editorials on the various topics of the day, which give the reader prac- 


| tical and useful information. 


| 





Hearth and Home has a most capital 
Household Department, which will delight and greatly aid every 


| Housekeeper. The Children’s Department, edited by Mrs. Mary 
| E. Dopexr, with many Assistants, is of surpassing interest to all the little 


people. The News Department tells, in a clear, condensed way, 
what is going on in the world, so as to make the rc. der intelligent with- 
out wading through a great mass of material. In short, it is a paper 
that will please and profit both old and young in every Home. 

t@ TRY IT A YEAR. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

One copy, one year, 83.00; four copies, one year, $2.75 each; ten 
or more copies, $2.50 each ; single number, 8 cents. 2 cents a year 
extra when sent te British America. 

The subscription price of the American Agriculturist 1s $1.50 a year. 
One copy each of Hearth and Home, Weekly, and American 
Agriculturist, Monthly, will be sent one year for $4, to which 92 

= cents should be added when the papers are to go to British 
America. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 





Brave Summer, scorning that the Winter take 
Her prisoner, and mock her haunts on frosted 


ne, 
With sa flame-tinted from the wood and 
brake, 
Arrays herself for death; no maidens twain 
Aid her attiring, like old Egypt’s Queen; 
With heavy dews alone for diadem, 
See, weary-hearted, where she stays to lean 
Against a copper-beech from whose strong 
stem 
A faithful robin chants her requiem. 


She pauses where a canopy of shade 
Was lately lit by myriad dragon-flies; 
There, sighing, ling’ring, views the happy 


glade 
With wistful, tender longing in her eyes, 
Musing upon the death of all the flowers 
Which in her blooming coronal were set, 
To herald, each a joy of coming hours. 
All gone! Nay, at her feet a violet, 
Has bloomed afresh to speak her comfort yet. 


Shall she, remembering her glorious prime, 
Her saffron dawns, and slowly widening light, 
Her golden noons, the idle, perfumed time 
The dial recked not of the purple night, 
Vocal with song from wood and orchard ground, 
The same rich song our mother Eve first 
heard, 
And, greatly marvelling at the matchless sound, 
Sweeter than any throat of warbling bird, 
Felt joys unknown within her bosom stirred: 


Shall she, now warned by blasts of autumn’s 
breath, 
Not die? or yield her to the icy foe? 
Bring berries, bring bright leaves; she goes to 
death 
Robed as a princess, as a queen should go. 
Drop, gentlest dews, and in an acorn cup 
Let nimble squirrels bear them to her bier; 
Strew vineleaves round her, eglantine train up 
To wrap her shroud, that nothing come more 
near 
Than those sweet buds which most she loved 
: to rear. 


HUMAN LIFE, 


A uiTTLe child, with her bright blue eyes, 
And hair like golden spray, 

Sat on the rock by the steep cliff’s foot 
As the ocean ebbed away. 


And she longed for the milk-white shining foam, 
As it danced to the shingles’ hum, 

And stretched out her hand, and tottered fast 
To bring the white feathers home, 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER, ETC. 





And still as she strayed the tide ebbed fast, 
And the gleaming foam laughed on, 

And the white fluff shrunk from the tiny feet, 
And the little fat hands caught none. 


She sat wearily down by the steep cliff’s foot, 
Till the waves seemed to change their mind, 

And the white foam flowed to her as she sat, 
As though ’twould at last be kind. 





And the fluff played over her soft white feet, 
And the feathers flew up to her chin, 
And the soft loving water kissed her lips, 
And I carried my dead child in. 
Spectator. 


SONNET. 
‘* Abierunt ad plures.” 


BY TOM HOOD. 





LrKe some poor shipwrecked mariner I stand; 
Weak, wounded, weary: by the ocean thrown 
Upon a rock, far out of sight of land, 
‘With billows closing-in on every hand. 
My friends are going,— I am left alone; 
My life is being swallowed up by graves, 
And day by day my earth has narrower 
grown 
Before the spread of those green churchyard 
waves : 2 
Yet is my trust in Thee, O Lord, the more, } 
Knowing Thou garnerest this love for me; 
And evermore my storm-worn spirit craves 
The blissful land where there is no more sea, 
Knowing full well, that on that happy shore 
The love Thou hast absorbed, Thou wilt tenfold 
restore. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


ALL things on earth are beautiful, and bring 
To happy hearts a harvest of content. 
There is a glory in the bursting spring 
Ere yet the sweet May-time of flowers is 
spent; 
And later summer, with its sultry noon, 
But leads to slumbers in the leafy shade, 
But cold gray dawns and early sunsets soon 
Tell how the summer flowers e’en must fade; 
Then come the drowsy mists of Autumn-time, 
And lonely echoes sound upon the hills, 
And the sad music of the village chime 
The soul with tender melancholy fills, 
Yet there is something beautiful withal 
In those still, dreamy moments of repose, 
That wait upon us in the Autumn fall, 
And bless the year’s long labours at its close. 
Once a Week. 














GUICCIARDINI’S PERSONAL 


From The Quarterly Review. 
GUICCIARDINI’S PERSONAL AND POLITI- 
CAL RECORDS.* 

Tue family and autobiographical “ Ri- 
cordi” of Guicciardini vividly reproduce 
in some of the last living examples that 
singular type of merchant statesmanship 
which formed so important and predomi- 
nant an element in medieval Italian re- 
publican politics. They afford us the same 
sort of vivid conception of that type as the 
“Lives of the Norths” do of the race of 
political lawyers and men of business who 
rose into eminence in the perturbed poli- 
tics of the last Stuart reigns in England. 
The alternately conflicting and mingling 
aristocratical and commercial elements in 
Italian public life had produced between 
them something of the like sort of mixed 
character as they afterwards did in Eng- 
land. Even in the iron age of the Sforzas 
and Borgias, eminently respectable private 
and public characters were often the 
growth of the mingled influences which 
affected public life, so long as public life 
was not yet stamped out in Italy. What 
was much more rare was anything ap- 
proaching the heroic type in Italian public 
men, That type is rare indeed in all ages, 
but in the age and country of Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini, as in the succeeding age 
of Lord Keeper Guilford and Sir Dudley 
North in England, all aspirations after it, 
as well as all approach to it, seemed to 
have in a manner ceased. 

Medizval Italy, to borrow a well-abused 
phrase of the late Prince Metternich, had 
been little more than “a geographical 
expression,” inferring no universal Italian 
rights or duties. Its several states had 
stood towards each other pretty much in 
Hobbes’ state of nature, with fear, force, 
and fraud for sole effective regulators. 
The ordinary habitual relations of the 
medieval Italian States to each other had 
been those of wavering alliance, or of 
covert or overt hostility. All the unbridled 
excesses of outrageous violence and of 
shameless perfidy which larger and more 


* Opere Inedite di Francesco Guicciardini Illus- 


trate da Giuseppe Canestrini, e Publicate per cura 


det Conti Piero e Luigi Guicciardini. Volume 
Primo, Ricordi Politici e Civili. —Volume Decimo, 
Ricordi di Famiglia, Ricordi Autobiografici. Fi- 
renze, 1857-1867. 
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powerful realms permitted themselves, 
whenever interest prompted, against each 
other, were multiplied on the narrow area 
of the city commonwealths and petty prin- 
cipalities of medizval Italy. Consequent- 
ly the aggregate of revolting outrages 
against all laws of peace and war appear 
to affix a deeper stigma on Italian than on 
any other politics in those ages. It may 
be doubted how far that deeper stigma is 
relatively merited ; it is at all events cer- 
tain that Italian individual and social life 
and morals cannot fairly be judged of from 
the public or private crimes of the Vis- 
conti, Sforzas, or Borgias. 

The sixteenth century in Italy was an 
age of transition from spirited if ill-or- 
ganized autonomy to a dull level of spirit- 
ual and secular despotism. It presents 
the spectacle of a country foremost in the 
opening of the march of modern civiliza- 
tion suddenly finding itself the helpless 
object of rival rapacity to ruder but strong- 
er states —its leading men, whose minds 
and characters had been formed in the 
liberal school of world-wide commerce and 
uncontrolled self-government — suddenly 
compelled to transfer their political activ- 
ity, if they were still bent on exerting it, 
from the councils of their country to the 
courts and cabinets of overbearing native 
or foreign princes. 

The habit of writing “ Ricordi” — for 
which the English word “ Records ” is not 
an exact equivalent — of noting down, not 
for immediate nor even ultimate publica- 
tion, whatever, from day to day, seemed 
noteworthy in private or public, domestic 
or foreign transactions, was practised 
more methodically and systematically by 
the Italian public men of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and the first half of the sixteenth 
century than perhaps it has been by those 
of any other age or country. It was a 
habit which came, as it were, naturally to 
those merchant-statesmen. These  so0- 
called “Ricordi” had no more literary 
design or pretension about them than any 
of the other business entries in their day- 
books or ledgers, amongst which, indeed, 
they were very commonly interspersed and 
intercalated, being made, like the rest, for 
use and not for show, and forming, in fact, 
' as observed by the editor of the volumes 


AND POLITICAL RECORDS. 
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before us, a civil and domestic auto- 
biographic chronicle, often begemmed 
with moral maxims and sentences, and 
Scripture texts. Some of these “ Ricordi,” 
including those of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, and including, in their integrity, 
those before us, have first seen the light 
in these or in recent times. We are well 
disposed to believe the averment of the 
present editor that none of them approach 
those of Guicciardini for depth of intel- 
lectual insight not only into public affairs, 
but equally into the inmost recesses of the 
human heart, which is, after all, the prime 
mover of every earthly event and issue. 

“The Italian historians,” says Disraeli 
the Elder, in his “Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” “have proved themselves to be an 
extraordinary race, for they have devoted 
their days to the composition of historical 
works, which they were certain could not 
see the light during their lives.” 

If that indefatigable literary chiffonier 
had had before him these ten volumes of 
remains of the most eminent of Italian 
historians, he might have found additional 
reason for ascribing an extraordinary char- 
acter to that race of men which had in 
Guicciardini its most memorable represent- 
ative. No part of the biographical or 
autobiographical matter contained in these 
volumes was designed, in the ordinary 
sense of this publishing age, to see the 
light at all, but simply to be preserved in 
the family archives of the Casa Guicciar- 
dini for the private instruction of the de- 
scendants of that house. “As I shall in 
these family memorials,” says their author, 
“tell the truth, I pray our descendants, 
into whose hands they will come, not to 
show them to any one out of the family, 
but keep them for their own use, since I 
have written them solely for that end, as 
one who desires two things more than any 
other things in the world, — first, the per- 
petual exaltation of this city [Florence] 
and of its liberty; secondly, the glory of 
our house, not during my own life only, 
but in perpetuity. May it please God to 
preserve and increase both one and the 
other!” 

The present representatives of the house 
of Guicciardini, by whom these volumes 
are published, slightly apologize for reveal- 
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ing family secrets which had been kept 
for three centuries. Truly we know not 
any party in this nineteenth century, un- 
less that of the Temporal Papacy, likely 
to feel scandalized at the publication of 
these imperii arcana of a bygone age. 
There is, indeed, enough in this long-de- 
ferred posthumous publication of the con- 
fidential communications of the favoured 
civil and military minister of two succes- 
sive Popes to claim a place in the papal in- 
dex, if the present conductors of that organ 
of ecclesiastical criticism can summon up 
courage to put it there. If they do, they 
will only give additional prominence to 
the fact that one of the most trusted and 
trustworthy servants of the Papacy, at the 
greatest ecclesiastical crisis, till that of 
our own times, confessed that, but for his 
personal position, he should have heartily 
wished Martin Luther all success against 
the “ scellerati preti.” 

Guicciardini opens his “Ricordi di Fa- 
miglia” by saying that he had been able 
to acquire no certain knowledge as to the 
origin of his family, but that the first no- 
tice he finds of it in Florence is as taking 
part in the exercise of the magistracy 
called the priorato about a.p. 1300. “ Our 
house,” he says, “remained for a good 
while, that is to say, about eighty years 
afterwards, in a middling condition, and 
might be described, according to the com- 
mon way of speaking, as buoni popolani. 
From that time it has grown so much in 
wealth and station, that it has become, and 
still continues at this day, one of the first 
families of the city, and has shared abun- 
dantly in all its honours and dignities.” 

The first of his ancestors named by 
Guicciardini, Piero, assumed the rank of 
| knighthood — by whom or on what ac- 

count conferred his descendant could not 
tell. He acquired wealth in the manage- 
‘ment of large estates of a Neapolitan 
| noble in Tuscany, and acquired, moreover, 
in the sharp eyes of the Church the char- 
acter of an usurer, since his son Luigi, 
on the death of his father, was compelled, 
for fear his body should be seized at the 
suit of the bishop, to come to a composi- 
tion with that holy inquisitor, and to tax 
himself on a conjectural estimate of the 
so-called usurious gains of the deceased; 
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which done, he was fully assured by an 
Augustinian friar—a grandissimo teologo 
—that the satisfaction thus given was suf- 
ficient etiam in foro conscientie. Luigi be- 
came afterwards a very rich man, arrived 
at high dignities, and was several times 
employed in important embassies to the 
Pope, to Giovanni Galeazzo Duke of Mi- 
lan, and to Louis Duke of Anjou, when he 
entered Italy to contest the crown of 
Naples with King Charles of Arragon. 
‘He was three times Gonfalionere of Jus- 
tice, and in that capacity would seem to 
have cut rather a poor figure, on occasion 
of aserious popular tumult, in the course 
of which the Gonfalionere got driven from 
the palace or Town Hall—the seat of 
municipal administration— ousted from 
his office, and his house demolished — the 
invariable accompaniment of popular tri- 
umph over parties in power in Italy of the 
olden time — (revived under citizen Assi’s 
Italianizing auspices against the house of 
M. Thiers) as torture was the invariable 
accompaniment of the first proceedings 
against any one accused of political crimes 
or misdemeanours. Besides being bullied 
(and afterwards invested with knighthood) 
by*the populace and their leaders, he was 
continually getting surcharged in his taxes 
by the popular magistrates, and the great- 
est and most constant trouble of his life 
was in seeking redress from these fiscal 
surcharges. He died, says his descendant, 
to the great concern of the people, who 
seem to have found him a good easy ex- 
ecutive functionary, a diplomatist disposed 
for peace at all price, and fiscally a. good 
milch cow; a man of good property, on 
whom the municipal democracy found it 
convenient to throw more than his share 
of the public burthens. 

It is a noticeable fact of family charac- 
ter or fortune that, wise or foolish, mag- 
nanimous or pusillanimous, well or less 
well governed in life and conversation, 
the Guicciardini family seem to have pos- 
sessed the feline faculty of always falling 
upon their feet, and always adding some- 
thing to that advance in substance and 
station which their famous descendant 
states them to have continued making 
down to his own time. Piero, second son 
of the last-named ancestor, had been, 
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from his youth till the death of his father, 
disobedient and devious in his courses to 
such a degree that his father always 
prophesied he would end badly, and, hav- 
ing been robbed of certain sums of money 
and articles of value in his house, never 
could be persuaded, while the culprit re- 
mained undetected, that the culprit was 
not his son Piero. This scapegrace of the 
family was nearly becoming its scapegoat ; 
since Piero, having set out against his 
father’s will, in the suite of some embassy, 
was captured on his route by the free com- 
pany of a certain Otto Buonterzo of 
Parma, and, while the others were suffered 
to proceed on their journey, was alone de- 
tained for ransom, on the strength of his 
father’s reputation for riches. The ransom 
of Piero was set at so high a rate that his 
father delayed paying it, hoping that, in 
course of time, a less sum would be ex- 
acted. However, in his last illness he 
could think of no one but his son Piero, 
and gave orders that he should be re- 
deemed from captivity forthwith, at the 
cost of three thousands ducats. Returnihg 
to Florence, Piero’s next achievement with- 
in the year was a mercantile failure, 
mainly owing, says our historian, to his 
being a “magnificent man,” and never 
looking into his accounts. Adversity, how- 
ever, brought out the bright side of his 
nature, for, in his arrangements with his ~ 
creditors, he stuck firmly to paying twenty 
shillings in the pound [solidi venti per lira}, 
only asking for time, and at tiie time 
agreed upon actually paid up the full 
amount by means of sales of his property. 
This high and generous nature of his re- 
commended him to the friendship of men 
of rank and distinction, and he attained all 
the public honours and dignities his city 
had to give. 


** Thus aft a ragged cowte’s been known 
To mak’ a noble aiver.”’ 


The formerly suspected domestic thief was 
notably free from all taint of pecuniary 
rapacity or corruption; and if he had not 
“put off the old man” altogether, his fail- 
ings were in adifferent direction. He was 
rather high and rather short-tempered, and 
even in his old age, when he got angry with 
any one, was quite capable of proceeding 
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from words to blows. Even in his old age 
he was vecchio lussurioso e | romeo 
forte, leaving lots of love letters, ex- 
changed with the last mistress of his ma- 
ture affections. 

Another hereditary quality in the 
Guicciardini family may be considered as 
connected with that feline faculty, already 
noticed in them, of always falling up on their 
feet; the quality, namely, which we find, 
modified by individual differences, in our 
historian’s paternal grandfather, his fa- 
ther, and himself, of marked aversion from 
extreme counsels and extreme courses. 
In the grandfather, Jacopo Guicciardini, 
born in 1422, this quality shows itself in 
very amiable as well as statesmanlike 
shape. 

“ Among his other properties,” says his 
grandson, the historian, “he had that of 
saying freely what he thought; for which 
Lorenzo (de Medici) sometimes manifested 
anger towards him, but most times bore 
with him, as knowing that it proceeded 
from goodness of nature. One of the pub- 
lic functions in Florence—of which he 
held many in succession, was that of Gon- 
falionere of Justice, in the earlier period 
of Lorenzo’s real though dissembled sov- 
ereignty. In that capacity he had to lend 
his formal and ministerial offices to carry 
through the new law regarding testaments, 
passed at the instance of Lorenzo de’ Med- 
ici,— a law which was in effect in the na- 
ture of a privilegium, solely designed to 
repress the ambition by crippling the 
means of his formidable rivals the Pazzi 
family. Jacopo Guicciardini, says his 
grandson, acted in this matter much 
against his own will, and had strongly dis- 
suaded the passing of any such law, “not 
only as a friend of the Pazzi family, but 
becanse the process seemed to him dis- 
honest in itself, and likely to sow the seeds 
of mischief — as the event proved.” After 





the explosion of the conspiracy of the} 


Pazzi, and the tragical fate of all who had 
taken part in it and some who had taken 
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innocent youths, and at the utmost to 
“confine” them, as it was called, from 
entering Florentine territory, and to re- 
lieve the daughters from the prohibition 
of marrying in their own country. After 
some years he finally persuaded Lorenzo 
to yield on both points. 

The singular combination of mercantile 
with public business which occupied the 
active life of most of the statesmen of the 
Italian republics was remarkably exempli- 
fied in Jacopo Guicciardini, of whom his 
grandson says that, though he started on a 
small patrimony, he received a consider- 
able dowry with his wife, which he turned 
to good account as commercial capital, as 
appears from a book kept by him, in which 
the net results of all his commercial trans- 
actions are briefly noted, as well as of all 
legitimate emoluments derived from his 
diplomatic and other public appointments, 
which, with his gains from commerce, 
made: up, says his grandson, “to a quat- 
trino” the amount of property which he 
left behind him at his death, and made it 
manifest that- he had abused none of his 
official opportunities to usurp the property 
of others or procure for himself exemp- 
tions from public taxation. He acted as 
captain of a commercial galley of his own 
in a voyage to the Levant, and as military 
commander, at a pinch, in the little wars 
of the Florentine Republic. It is ad@ed 
that he always applied his best efforts to 
disperse ill-humours in the commonwealth, 
and never chose to play the part of public 
informer or State inquisitor. His de- 
scendant adds, for the edification of the 
Guicciardini family of the future, that he 
was exceedingly well endowed by nature, 
being tall, fair, and handsome —as fine a 
man as any of his time in Florence. The 
only drawbacks from his natural and ac- 


| — good gifts were that he was totally 
i 


literate — we must understand our his- 
torian to mean in the “humane letters” 
of universities, since Jacopo Guicciardini 
must have had work-day letters enough at 


no part in it, Lorenzo, says our historian, | least to keep his ledgers and carry on cor- 


being mercilessly disposed against the 
whole family, either from natural temper 


respondence with his employers in his vari- 
ous missions. His good natural capacity, 


or exasperation at the violent death of his| his courageous, liberal, friendly, and ser- 
brother, the wound he had himself re-|viceable spirit, seem to have fully com- 
ceived, and the narrow escape he had him-! pensated with his contemporaries for his 


self made from destruction, had thrown 
into prison the innocent sons of the Pazzi, 
who had no complicity in the plot; and 
had decreed that their daughters, who 
were left with small dowries, should form 
no matrimonial connections in Florence. 
Jacopo Guicciardini was incessant in his 
solicitations to Lorenzo to release these 





lack of polite literature; and his freedom 
from all malignant vices made them wink 
hard at certain dulcia vitia which did attach 
to him. According to his grandson’s unre- 
served testimony, he was somewhat more 
licentious in his amours, and, moreover, 
somewhat more studious of his eating and 
and drinking, than might have been ex- 
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pected of a man of his otherwise distin- 
guished qualities. 

Piero, the father of our historian, sus- 
tained the character of the Guicciardini 
family though rather in a negative than 
positive manner, for sagacity and sound 
judgment in affairs private or public, and 
avoidance of all extreme parts, which led 
him to the other extreme of taking no 
part at all. Whether, says his son, he was 
so formed by nature, or whether the course 
of events, which indeed was violent and ex- 
traordinary in the times he lived in, seemed 
to require corresponding caution and cir- 
cumspection, — so it was that he proceeded 
in his affairs with little spirit and much sus- 
piciousness, undertaking few enterprises, 
acting in affairs of State with great slowness 
and deliberation, and never, except when 
constrained by conscience or necessity, dis- 
tinctly declaring his sentiments on matters 
of importance. Hence it happened that, 
never putting himself forward as the head 
of a party or any new movement, he did 
not keep himseif so currently as he might 
have done in the mouths of the many. 
His son, however, admits that this mode 
of action or inastion served one purpose 
at least: that through all the turbulent 
movements which took place in his time 
he preserved his dignity and tranquillity, 
more fortunate in that respect than any 
othef man of his standing and eminence, 
all of whom incurred in those times dan- 
gers either of life or property. 

Our historian says for himself that he 
wished to enter the Church, not to partici- 
pate, “like most other priests,” in its fat 
slumbers, but because he ealculated, with 
great colour of reason, that a young man 
like himself, well grounded by study and 
practice in jurisprudence (a species of lore 
then much more in request at the Court 
of Rome than theology), had a fair founda- 
tion for rising high in the Church, and 
might very well hope to be one day a 
Cardinal. His father, however, was con- 
scientiously indisposed to see any of his 
sons in the priesthood, “ though,” says our 
historian with a touch of pathos, “he had 
five sons” — “considering the disordered 
condition of the Church in those times” 
—and preferred to sacrifice the present 
profit of rich benefices, as well as the fu- 
ture prospect of seeing a son of his in high 
rank in the Church, rather than soil his 
conscience by making that son a priest 
from motives of cupidity or ambition. 
“ Such,” says our historian, “ was the real 
cause which decided him; and I had to 
content myself the best I could with his 
decision.” 
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It may be thought that our historian 
here makes posterity as much the confi- 
dants of the character of his own ambi- 
tion as of his father’s conscience. His 
youth had no dreams — or rather the one 
dream of his youth was advancement in 
public life, under whatever auspices — an 
advancement which .he attained in early 
manhood, and lost, when public life itself 
was lost in Italy. Guicciardini’s practical 
political motto, throughout his public 
career, was “I serve.” His best apology 
is that the sword in his day in Italy no 
longer gave place to the gown, and that 
independent public action had ceased to 
be possible in Italian public affairs. To 
have any hand in the administration of 
those affairs it had become necessary to 
have some footing in the Courts of Popes 
or Princes. It is curious to observe how, 
in a different form and by a circuitous 
course, Guicciardini’s young ambition to 
mix himself with ecclesiastical politics was 
at length gratified. If he had dutifully 
submitted to exclusion by paternal author- 
ity from the prospect of himself becoming 
one day a Cardinal —perhaps a Pope — 
he did the next best thing for himself, in 
his keen pursuit of the main chance in 
politics, by attaching himseif to the politi- 
cal service of Popes and Cardinals. 

To the young Guicciardini — who seems, 
in the sense of romance or sentiment, never 
to have been young — his choice of a con- 
sort was as mere a selection of a stepping- 
stone for ambition as had been his choice of 
a profession. Any consideration of personal 
preference seems to have had as little 
weight with him in that matter as with his 
father. In this instance, however, as con- 
cerned money at least, the son had more 
elevated views than the father. His ambi- 
tion was that of eminence, not mere wealth, 
and he did not allow paternal authority to 
dissuade him from fixing his choice on a 
family (the lady seems to have been.a quite 
immaterial element in the transaction), 
whose head was a personage of political 
importance in the Florentine common- 
wealth, and might be able to push forward 
his son-in-law in the path of promotion. 
This consideration was paramount ‘with 
him over his father’s prudential sugges- 
tions that a larger dowry would be desira- 
ble, and could be had with other damsels 
of good houses. Perhaps such suggestions 
might have had more weight with the son, 
if he could have foreseen the: disappoint- 
ment, by the premature death of his fa- 
ther-in-law, of the hopes he had formed of 
getting a start in public life by the connec- 
tion. Our historian concludes his ingen- 
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uous narrative of his matrimonial doings 
in the following strain of evidently sincere 
if not refined piety: “Please God the 
affair may have been for the health of my 
soul and body, and God pardon me if I 
have used too much importunity with 
Piero [his father] in the matter, since 
though as yet I am satisfied with having 
made the connection, I cannot help some 
scruple aud doubt whether I may not have 
offended God, especially considering the 
qualities of a father such as mine is.” 

Guicciardini’s “ Recordi Politici e Civili” 
are now for the first time published, as 
the present editor states, in their original 
integrity, free from additions or mutila- 
tions. Alloyed and clipped as they had 
been by the timidity or ill-taste of pre- 
vious editors, Guicciardini’s civil and po- 
litical yvouat, first published about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, under the 
title of “ Avvertimenti di Messer Frances- 
co Guicciardini,” had won the epithet 
“qurei” from subsequent Italian writers. 
Signor Canestrini, the present editor, says 
of them “ that these ‘ Ricordi’ appear truly 
marvellous, whether by the incomparable 
acuteness of the sentences on men and 
things, the vast learning, or the elegantis- 
sima simplicity, and natural spontaneity of 
the style.” Without echoing Italian super- 
latives, we may be able to show by our 
extract; that the praise of simplicity and 
spontaneity is well deserved by the style 
of Guicciardini in undress, and that the 
natural acuteness and acquired knowledge 
exhibited in his estimates of events and 
persons deserve no less ungrudging recog- 
nition than that accorded them by the 
editor of the volumes before us. 

The first of these “ Ricordi” which oc- 
curs for citation has reference to those 
earlier years of their author, some charac- 
teristic traits of which have already been 
placed before our readers, and curiously 
completes our idea of that very marked 
trait of character, the constant aim at ad- 
vancement, rather than at any sort of 

leasure or acquirement for its own sake. 
There is a remark recorded in Lady 
Minto’s “ Memoirs of Hugh Elliot,” that, 
while continental nations (the writer 
of the remark had been conversant mostly 
with Germans and Italians) seek social 
intercourse chiefly for the pleasure it af- 
fords, the English cultivate society chiefly 
with a view to advantage in one shape or 
other. Exactly in a like spirit we find 
Guicciardini, the man, regretting that 
Guicciardini, the youth, had not bestowed 
more attention on the amusing and social 
acco:nplishments of his age : — 
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**T made light when I was young of knowing 
how to play, dance, sing, and other like levities 
— or of writing well, riding well, dressing well, 
and all such things which seem to give men 
more of ornament than substance. I havesince, 
however, wished it had been otherwise, since if 
indeed it is inconvenient that youths should lose 
teo much time on such things, I have seen nev- 
ertheless by experience that these ornaments, 
and the knowing how to do everything well, 
add dignity and reputation to men even other- 
wise well qualified, so that it may be said that 
he who lacks them lacks something. Besides 
which, abounding in all such accomplishments 
opens the way to favour with princes, and is 
sometimes the principle or source of great profit 
and exaltation — the world and princes not be- 
ing constituted as they should be, but as they 
are.”? 

Guicciardini's first important public em- 
ployment was his embassy to Spain from 
the Florentine Republic in 1512, when 
he had only attained the age of twenty- 
eight, that is, two years short of the age 
prescribed by law in that republic for di- 
plomatic appointments. This embassy 
was not the first inevitably fruitless mis- 
sion of the tottering Florentine democra- 
cy to that astute monarch Ferdinand the 
Catholic, whose character the young di- 
plomatist appreciated with equal astute- 
ness, and has placed vividly on record. 
Two “orators” from Florence had been 
commissioned to Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1498 to justify their Government for 
not having entered into the league formed 
three years previously between the Pope, 
the Venetians, and the Emperor Maximil- 
ian against Charles VIII. of France, and to 
defend it from the charge of espousing the 
cause of France in Italy against Spain. 
At both epochs the defence was necessarily 
a lame one, since at both the charge was 
so far well-founded, that the Florentine 
democracy, at first under the influence of 
the fervid and enthusiastic eloquence of 
Savonarola, and afterwards under the 
feebly popular administration of Soderini, 
clung persistently to the French alliance 
in preference to that of Spain, Venice, 
and the Pope, and refused to join the s0- 
called santisstima lega formed under their 
auspices. The Florentine democracy 
played its cards so badly as never to 
oblige France sufficiently by its adhesion 
to obtain any equivalent support from 
that power, while it disobliged the Italian 
powers in league with Spain sufficiently 
to incur their more than probable hostil- 
ity. This hostiiity it was Guicciardini’s 
Spanish mission to avert “ by art and pru- 
dence ;” but as he came empty-handed of 
powers to conclude any convention what- 
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ever with King Ferdinand, he could na- 
turally expect nothing but good words in 
exchange for those he brought. The fol- 
lowing passage from Guicciardini’s “Ri- 
cordi’” pointed refererce to the fatal 
policy of the Florentine Government in 
this respect at the time when it sent him 
on his first fruitless diplomatic mission : — 


** Neutrality in the wars of others is good for 
him who is powerful in such a degree that he 
has nothing to fear from the one who remains 
superior, since he preserves himself without 
trouble, and may hope for gain from the dis- 
orders of others. Otherwise it is inconsiderate 
and injurious, since he remains the prey of the 
conqueror or the conquered. And worst of all 
is that which is preserved not by judgment but 
by irresolution — that is to say, when, without 
coming to a resolution whether you will be neu- 
tral or no, you conduct yourself in such a man- 
ner that you do not satisfy even that party who 
would be content at the time if you would as- 
sure him that you would be neutral. And into 
this last species of neutrality republics are more 
apt to fall than princes, since it often proceeds 
from those being divided who have to deliber- 
ate; so that, one counselling this, another that, 
enough of them never agree together to effect a 
decision for one opinion any more than another 
—and this was just the case with the Florentine 
Government of 1512.”’ 


The following remarks, which Guicciar- 
dini was led to make by his observation 
of Ferdinand’s character, bequeathed at 
least one result, for the instruction of after 
ages, of his otherwise resultless mission to 
that reputed paragon of kingcraft : — 


** Even if one has the name of a dissembler 
and deceiver, it is seen nevertheless that some- 
times his deccits find dupes, It seems strange 
to say so, and yet it is very true and within my 
own memory, that the Catholic King Ferdinand 
of Spain was beyond all other men of that re- 
puted character, and yet in his artifices he 
never wanted those who believed him more than 
he deserved, and it needs must be that this pro- 
ceeds either from men’s simplicity or cupidity — 
some being duped by easily believing what they 
desire, others by lack of knowledge. 

‘*T observed when I was ambassador in Spain 
to King Ferdinand of Arragon, a wise and glori- 
ous prince, that, whenever he desired to engage 
in a new enterprise, or other affair of importance, 
he did not first publish and then justify his in- 
tention, but he governed himself just contrari- 
wise, artfully contriving in such a manner that, 
before it was understood publicly what he had 
in his mind, it was published that the king 
ought to do such a thing for such or such rea- 
suns, and therefore when it was afterwards pub- 
Wisbed that he intended to do that which had 
first been made to appear to every one to be just 
and necessary, it is incredible with what favour 
,enl what praise his decisions were received.’’ 
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We make the followiug citation from 
Guicciardini’s editor and apologist : — 


**The prudence and ability of which Guio- 
ciardini had given proof in his Spanish legation, 
opened the way for him to higher posts of trust 
and honour. He was appointed, shortly after, 
a councillor and minister of Pope Leo X., and 
afterwards of Clement VII., who entrusted to 
him affairs and offices of the highest importance 
— such as the governments of Molena and Reg- 
gio, and afterwards of Parma, the presidency 
of Romagna, and the vice-papal administration 
of Bologna. During this period the free gov- 
ernment of Florence fell; and that republic hav- 
ing been subjected by the conventions bet ween 
Charles V. and Clement VIL. to the tyranny of 
Alexander de’ Medici, Guicciardini, with the 
hope and intent — continues his apologist — of 
mitigating the ills of his country, accepted the 
office of councillor, not only of Alexander, but 
of his successor Duke Cosmo, a tyrant not in- 
deed milder, but more cautious and more dex- 
terous. And it must be supposed [we are still 
citing Signor Canestrini] that he served and 
supported each in succession with the view of 
preserving the nominal autonomy at least of 
Florence under native princes at a time when 
the agents, ministers, and general of Charles V. 
were aiming at nothing short of occupying and 
governing in the name of the emperor all the 
hitherto independent states and cities of Italy.’’ 


There was a less elevated and more mat- 
ter-of-fact reason why Guicciardini took 
service under the restored Medici, now 
finally rendered avowedly absolute over 
his native city Florence. In the total 
eclipse of Medicean power and prestige at 
its papal head-quarters ensuing upon the 
capture and sack of Rome in 1527, the 
Florentines, who seized the opportunity 
to re-establish democracy, not only would 
neither trust nor employ Guicciardini, 
whom two successive Popes had employed 
and trusted, but pursued him with the 
most palpably groundless charges of pecu- 
niary malversation. This fact, if it was 
known to Sismondi, might have mitigated 
the severity of the terms in which he took 
notice of Guicciardini’s desertion to the 
opposite camp,* and may qualify, on the 
other hand, our credence of his purely 
patriotic inducements for attaching him- 
self to the only one of the two contending 
parties who would accept his adhesion. 
“The vulgar,” says Signor Canestrini, 
“ever exaggerating, and never discrimin- - 
ating in its judgments, when a once power- 
ful administrator of public affairs falls into 
disgrace or loses office, is wont with one 
voice to accuse him, not of his real sins of 


* “Histoire des Républiques Italiennes,” vol 
xvi., p. 106. 
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commission or omission, but of pnblic rob- 
beries, rapines, and malversations, from 
which his known character stands high 
above all suspicion.” There is the strong- 
est evidence in Guicciardini’s writings, 
official and autobiographical, that here, at 
least, was not the weak point in his pan- 
oply. We may cite, as bearing on it, the 
following passage which occurs in the 
“ Ricordi” : — 


**It is not possible to take such precautions 
as that ministers shall not plunder : I have my- 
self been perfectly pure, and have had govern- 
ors and other ministers under me, and with all 
the diligence I have used ay all the example I 
have given them, I have never been able to pro- 
vide sufficiently against this. The reason is 
that money serves for everything, and that, in 
the present mode of living a rich man is more 
esteemed than a good one. What still more 
causes it, is the ignorance or ingratitude of 
princes, who bear with the bad, and give no bet- 
ter treatment to him who has served well than 
to him who has done just the contrary.’’ 


We have already cited the unreserved 
expression of Guicciardini’s intimate sen- 
timent respecting the service, to which 
nevertheless he devoted the entire prime 
of his public life. That expression recurs 
again and again in his “ Ricordi:” — 


‘*T desire,’’ he says, ‘* to see three things be- 
fore my death, but I doubt, however long I live, 
if I shall see any one of them —a well-ordered 
republican regimen in our city — Italy liberated 
from all the Barbarians —and the world liber- 
ated from the wicked tyranny of priests.” 


Of the duty of good citizens in States 
which have lost their liberties, we find 
written, not without self-reference, as fol- 
lows : — 


**I believe it to be the duty of good citizens, 
when their country falls into the hands of ty- 
rants, to seek to have influence with them, in 
order to persuade them to good and against 
evil. And certainly it cannot but be the inter- 
est of a city that at all times good men should 
have authority; and although the ignorant and 
passionate people in Florence have always un- 
derstood it otherwise, even they must perceive 
how pestiferous would be the government of the 
Medici, if they had nobody about them but fools 
and knaves.”’ 


Guicciardini was no whit more favour- 
able to popular than to priestly or monar- 
chical tyranny. He writes of it, as usual, 
from experience —that of Florentine de- 
mocracy in its intolerance of all superior- 
ities whatsoever : — 


** Who names a people names truly a fool, a 
monster full of confusions and errors, and whose 
vain opinions are as far remote from the truth 
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of things, as, according to Ptolemy, Spain is 
from the Indies....! He who would live at 
Florence with the favour of the people must 
avoid the reputation of ambition, and every in- 
dication of wishing to appear even in the small- 
est details of daily life greater, more splendid, 
or more delicate than others. For in a polity 
which is wholly founded on equality and full of 
envy, it follows of necessity that every one be- 
comes odious who falls under the suspicion of not 
willing to be on a footing of equality with oth- 
ers, or who seeks to distinguish hintself from the 
common mode of living.’’ 


Guicciardini’s wisdom, it must be ad- 
mitted, was of that sort which sounds the 
depths rather than soars to the heights of 
moral and social existence. His apology 
must be that in his age were more depths 
to sound than heights to soar to. How 
keen his insight into the weaknesses and 
vices of men, the following lines may tes- 
tify : — 

**Tt is observed that old men are more avari- 
cious than young ones, whereas it should be the 
contrary, because having less time to live, 
less will suffice them. The reason is said to be 
because they are more timid. I do not believe 
that this is the true reason, because I see many 
of them much more cruel, more licentious, if 
not in act, in desire, more abhorrent. from death 
than young men. The reason I believe to be 
that the longer one lives, the more one gets a 
habit of living, and the more men attach them- 
selves to the things of the world — the more af- 
fection they have fur them, and the more they 
are moved by them.”’ 


The following is no new precept of 
worldly wisdom, but has a somewhat 
shrewd codicil annexed to it: — 


**Observe carefully in your conversation 
never without necessity to say things which re- 
ported may displease others, since often, in 
times and modes which are not thought of, 
these greatly hurt yourselves: observe this I 
say carefully, since many even prudent men err 
in it, and it is diffizult to abstain from so erring; 
but if the difficulty is great, much greater is the 
fruit which results from thence to him who 
knows how to do it. If, however, necessity or 
anger induce you to speak injuriously to an- 
other take care at least to say things offensive 
only to him; for example, if you wish to injure 
an individual, do not speak evil of his country, 
fam'ly, or parentage; ‘since it is great folly, 
when you only wish to offend one, to speak in- 
juriously of many.”’ : 


The following passage occurs in Lord 
Campbell’s “Life of Brougham,” . which 
may serve as a negative illustration of the 
above politic precept : — 

‘* He had always great delight in laughiug at 
briefless barristers, a class to which at some pe- 
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riods of his life he was himself in great danger 
of belonging. He was very incautious in attack- 
ing bodies of men, and thus sometimes excited 
more ill-will than by a personal quarrel which 
might be soon appeased, Having flattered 
some of the bishops by asking them to name in- 
cumbents for small livings in his gift, he of- 
fended them all by saying in their absence, 
when they had left the house to go to dinner, 
that ‘ their god was their belly.’ ’’ 


The following excellent rule of life for 
those in responsible function: is applicable 
to all times and all stations : — 


** Do not make more account of having favour 
than of having reputation; since, reputation be- 
ing lost, the benevolence of others is lost with 
it, in place of which succeeds slight esteem; bui 
he who maintains his reputation finds no want 
of friends, favour and benevolence.”’ 


To the like effect : — 


** You cannot have a greater virtue than to 
keep account of honour, since he who does so 
fears no dangers, and does no base actions. 
Hold this point fast therefore, and it will be al- 
most impossible that everything should not suc- 
ceed well with you.— Expertus loquor.’’ 


It is only fair to suppose that in his 
more elevated, as in his less elevated utter- 
ances, Guicciardini set down for his de- 
scendants the real results, as he himself 
viewed them, of his own personal experi- 
ence. These he sets forth more specifi- 
cally as follows : — 


** T have been for eleven successive years em- 
ployed in governments of the Church, and have 
enjoyed so much favour with my superiors and 
the people as well, that I was likely to have re- 
mained long in those employments, but for the 
events which happened in 1527 in Rome and 
Florence. And i found nothing which estab- 
lished me in them more firmly than proceeding 
as if I did not care to keep them, since resting 
on this foundation I did without respect or 
submission whatever properly belonged to the 
charge I held, which gave me a reputation that 
favoured me more, and with more dignity, than 
any insinuation, interest, or industry I could 
have used.” 


All the evidence derivable from the official 
correspondence, which forms a large part 
of the publication before us, goes to verify 
the character of Guicciardini here claims 
for himself of having carried into servitude 
itself the spirit of an honourable if not ex- 
alted freedom. In his several and succes- 
sive vicegerencies for the Vicegerent of 
Heaven he stoutly contested the abusive 
privileges and exemptions of ecclesiastics 
from lay jurisdiction. And he always ad- 
dressed the popes he siccessively served 
in the language of independent counsel. 
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The following more general political 
observations bear the stamp of experience, 
and, like many of our author’s, are true for 
all time : — 
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** Things doomed to fall not by force but ex- 
haustion, go on much longer than would have 
been believed at first, as well because the mo- 
tions are slower than is supposed, as because 
men, when they are obstinately resolved to en- 
dure the worst, do and suffer much more than 
would have been believed possible. Thus we have 
seen that a war which was calculated to come 
to an end by famine, by hardship, by want of 
money, and the like, has lasted longer than 
would have been believed beforehand. Thus 
the. life of a consumptive patient always pro- 
longs itself beyond the opinion doctors and by- 
standers have had of it; and a merchant, be- 
fore he fails by being eaten up with usury, 
keeps moving longer than was expected.”’ 


Things probable prodably false. 

**T am slow in believing, till I have sure au- 
thority, news which are in themselves prabable; 
because, being already in men’s conjecture, 
some one is easily found to forge them; and 
therefore when I receive any such without a cer- 
tain author, I suspend belief of them, more than 
of others of an opposite kind.”’ 


Things universally desired seldom accom- 
plished. 

** The Marquis of Pescara said to me on the 
election of Pcpe Clement VII., tbat the things 
which were universally desired were hardly ever 
accomplished. The reason of this may be that it 
is the few and not the many that commonly pull 
the wires which set in motion the affairs of this 
world, and the ends those have in view are al- 
most always different from the ends of the 
many, and accordingly produce different effects 
from those which the many desire.”’ 


In the multitude of counsellors there is no 
safety. 

** Messer Antonio da Venafra was wont to say, 
and said well — Put seven or eight wise men 
together, they become so many fools; since not 
agreeing they rather bring things into dispute 
than to a conclusion.”’ 

Slow decision good — slow execution bad. 

** Men cannot be blamed for being a long 
time in resolving themselves, since, if conjunc- 
tures take place at which it is necessary to de- 
cide promptly, yet in general he who decides 
quickly errs rather than he who decides slowly. 
But what is to be blamed mightily is slowness 
of execution after a resolution is taken, since it 
may be said that always hurts and never helps 
unless by accident. ”’ 


Why conspiracies are generally detected. 

** He who will take notice of the course of 
combinations and conspiracies may observe that 
nothing is more ruinous to them than the desire 
to carry them on too securely, since by this more 
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time is interposed, more men implicated, and 
more things mixed up with them, which is a 
cause why practices of that sort are brought to 
detection. Moreover, it may be believed that 
Fortune, under whose dominion such things are 
placed, is angry with those who wish to liberate 
end secure themselves from her power. [I con- 
clude, therefore, that it is safer te execute them 
with some risk than with much precaution.”’ 


What men ought to do—what they probably 
will do. 

**In discourses of State I have often seen 
men make mistakes of judgment; because they 
set themselves to examine what this or that 
prince reasonably ought to do, and not what he 
is likely to do according to his nature and degree 
of understanding. He who would judge what, 
for example, the King of France will do, should 
have less regard to what a prudent man ought 
to do than to what may be expected from the 
nature and habit of a Frenchman.”’ 


Do not let yourself be thrown out of play. 

** He who would be a man of action should 
not let himself be thrown out ot the current of 
affairs, since out of one arises another, as well 
by the access which the first gives to the second, 
as by the reputation which being engaged in af- 
fairs brings you. To this also may be well ap- 
plied the proverb — Di cosa nasce cosa.” 


It has always been disputed how far the 
sinister precepts of policy, branded as 
Machiavellian, are to be charged to the 
charaeter of the great Florentine Secre- 
tary or to that of his age —in what de- 
gree the maxims stigmatized by that name 
were accepted or reprobated by the bet- 
ter-reputed authorities of those times. 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini were contem- 
porary politicians, private correspondents, 
and personal friends, notwithstanding the 
most marked contrast of character, and 
thence of career. It may be affirmed on 
the evidence of the volumes before us that 
the latter had no disposition to counte- 
nance the cool atrocity of the wholesale 
recipes for extirpating enemies by foul or 
fair means, which the former generalized, 
with such shocking unconcern, from the 
prevalent practices of his age. In an elab- 
orate criticism of Machiavelli’s * Discourses 
on Livy,” now first published in these vol- 
umes, Guicciardini remarks that extraardi- 
nary and violent political remedies always 
beyond measure please his author [Machi- 
avelli]. It would be difficult to conceive 


the former looking on, as the latter seems 
to have done, in his mission from the Flor- 
entine republic to Caesar Borgia, at the 
preparations making for the immortally 
infamous surprise and slaughter of Sini- 
gaglia. But it nevertheless appears, on the 
evidence of the “ Ricordi” before us, that 
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one of the most respectable administrators 
and authors of his age, as Guicciardini cer- 
tainly was, was considerably ‘infected, 
albeit in a milder form, with what this age 
terms Machiavellism. The following sen- 
tences from the source above cited suffi- 
ciently establish that fact. 


Machiavellic maxim of politic falsehood. 

** Make a practice of denying what you do 
not wish to be known, or affirming what you 
wish to be believed, since, whatever probabili- 
ties, or whatever certainties there may be to the 
contrary, a bold affirmative or negative often 
puts him who hears you off the gcent.”’ 


Machiavellic maxim of government. 

**« The government of States cannot be carried 
on according to conscience, because to »my one 
who considers their origin they have all been 
founded on violence — with the exception of re- 
publics in their own country, and not elsewhere. 
I do not except from this rule the Emperor, and 
still less the priests, whose violence is double 
as they coerce you at once with arms temporal 
and spiritual."’ 


Machiavellic maxim of affected reticence. 

** A prince, or he who is engaged in great 
affairs, not only should keep secret things which 
it is well should not be known, but should be- 
sides caution himself and his ministers to kéep 
silence on things even the Icast and seemingly 
the least important, except those which it is 
well should be known, Thus your acts and in- 
tentions not being known to those about you, or 
to your subjects, men stand ever in suspense 
and as it were amazed, and every little motion 
and step of yours is observed.’’ 


Machiavellic maxim of fair public pretezts. 
** One of the greatest good fortunes men can 
have is to have fair occasion to show that they 
have been moved by pure regard to the public 
weal in those'things, which they do to promote 
their own proper interest. It was that which 
made glorious the enterprises of the Catholic 
King which — while they were all entered on 
for his own grandeur or security — often seemed 
engaged in either for the extension of the Chris- 
tian faith, or for the defence of the Church.’’ 


Machiavellic maxim of ** Bide your time.’’ 

**A governor of nations should guard as 
much as possible against showing hatred to any 
one, or taking vengeance of any displeasure 
done to him, since it brings too much odium on 
him to employ the public arm against private 
injuries. Let him only trke patience and bide 
his time, since it is impossible that he should 
not frequently find occasion to effect the same 
end justifiably and without imputation of ran- 
cour.”’ 


Machiavellic maxim to be observed by princes. 


‘* Let princes take care not to lead their sub- 
jects into the next degree to liberty, since men 
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naturally desire to be free, and no one ordinarily 
continues content with his position, but every 
one always seeks to advance beyond that in 
which. he finds himself, and these appetites have 
more power with men in general than the mem- 
ory of the good-fellowship that prince has shown 
them, or the benefits received at his hands.’’ 


The painstaking and patriotic editor of 
the volumes before us indulges largely, in 
his introductory chapters, in elaborate 
parallels between the two last public men 
of Italy in the sixteenth century — Machi- 
avelli and Guicciardini— who could prop- 
erly be called so, as still speaking the 
language of Italian public sentiment. And 
very curious are some of the parallels he 
finds for them in ancient history. “To 
Guicciardini,” he says, “ must be conceded 
the primacy of profound political intuition ; 
to Machiavelli subtle penetration into the 
arcana imperii, and vital forces of states, 
as well as into the no less intricate myste- 
ries of the human heart. The former con- 
centrated all his faculties upon one focus; 
he might be entitled, by no fanciful anal- 
ogy, the Cato of writers, as the latter 
might be designated as the Alcibiades.” 

either Alcibiades nor Cato, so far as 
history tells of them, can well be conceived 
by any but a modern Italian imagination 
to have furnished parallels on any one 
point of character to Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini— unless it should be said 
that the loose morality of the Athenian 
Eupatrid might, in some measure, be at- 
tributed to the life and writings of the 
Florentine popolano. But Guicciardini and 
Cato! Which Cato? Not that one at 
any rate, by whom the proud memorial 
was merited — 


‘* Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


All the pains taken by our editor (who 
also edited, some years back, such of the 
official and other writings of Machiavelli 
as had remained unpublished) to wash 
perfectly white the political ethics of both 
are pains utterly thrown away. If he had 
urged that Machiavelli merely generalized 
his maxims of politics from an unexagyger- 
ated induction of the most successful 
strokes of State-craft and State-crime — 
that Guicciardini had no other course open 
to his ardour for action and advancement 
than to spend his last years in the service 
of bad masters, to whom he tendered as 
good counsel as they would take —he 
would have pleaded fair excuse for their 
shortcomings of the more elevated moral 
standards set up in later times; though, 
in truth, later times have not always been 
entitled to write “ Anti-Machiavels,” espe- 
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cially when royal fingers held the pen. 
And the Parisian dispensers of European 
reputation, in the days of Frederick and 
Catherine, never flattered more grossly 
sovereigns whose ways of acquiring or ex- 
tending power would pete have taxed 
Machiavellic cynicism to excuse them — 
even in Machiavelli's age—than by as- 
cribing to them pure and exalted abhor- 
rence of Machiavellic doctrine. 

In point of style, the perfect unaffected- 
ness and directness of thought and utter- 
ance certainly may be admitted to set the 
antique classic stamp on Machiavelli’s 
writings. It is the sappyoia of old Greece 
transferred to the troubled and lurid 
dawn of modern Italy. For the rest, it 
must be acknowledged that the main 
scope of Machiavelli’s public acts and 
writings was that of Italian independence 
by Italian arms under Italian leadership. 
Small blame to an Italian patriot who had 
seen the soil of Italy twice overrun and 
twice soaked in the blood of its sons by 
foreign invasion, if he gave precedence, as 
a first political necessity, to arms over 
laws — or rather, was ready to affirm that 
the conditions of success in arms were the 
best criterion of national laws as suited to 
national needs of first urgency. The na- 
tive military organization which, with 
good beginnings of efficiency, his practical 
measures as well as theoretical trdttates 
were framed to restore to Florence — nay, 
the despotic power which, in the most ob- 
noxious of his writings to moral censure, 
he was content to offer to any Italian 
prince who would but take the lead in 
overthrowing questo barbaro dominio, might 
fairly be said to form parts of one system, 
conceived, with whatever alloy of moral 
obliquity or personal ambition, in one 
clearly-discerned and consistently-pursued 
public interest. It is indeed undeniable 
that in the “ Prince ” — which is, however, 
in this respect, no fair sample of his politi- 
cal writings at large —the sole moral of 
Machiavelli’s doctrine of princely policy is, 
“If you want to hold your own, or usurp 
what is not your own, at this day in Italy, 
you must not be too purticular about 
observing the established distinctions be- 
tween virtue and vice, good faith and ilk 
faith, mercy and cruelty, &c., &c.; though 
you must take care, at the same time, to 
keep as much credit as you can for those 
virtues which in politics you cannot always 
afford to exercise.” Now, this was only 
telling the great men of his age what they 
knew before, and what the great men of 
that age, and ages before and after, 
needed no rules to teach them. Nor was 
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the policy of princely and diplomatic plots 
and perfidies exclusively Italian in those 
ages, however Lord Macaulay might please 
himself and his readers with his trenchant 
and telling contrasts between Northern 
rude valour and Southern polished artifice. 
The policy of the Borgias and the Medici 
might be more shameless in some traits, 
but could scarcely be more coolly or delib- 
erately perfidious or, on occasion, murder- 
ous than the Tudor policy which fomented 
anarchy in Scotland, or the Spanish policy 
which kindled revolt in the Netherlands. 
Nor, at an earlier period, had a Ferdinand 
the Catholic of Spain, or a good King 
Louis XII. of France, anything to learn 
from Machiavellian doctrine in the line of 
perfidy; nay, it was precisely from the 
practices of such potentates, cismontane 
or transmontane, that Machiavelli deduced 
the maxims which shocked the world when 
set before it in the abstract, though in the 
concrete they had escaped especial censure, 
as tacitly-understood necessities of king- 
craft or pope-craft. What was character- 
istic of Machiavelli was his vehement ear- 
nestness of purpose, and straightforward 
explicitness of expression, not his perfidy. 
That was the sinister stamp of the whole 
State policy of the sixteenth century. 
Guicciardini himself wrote of his Flor- 
entine compatriot, not that his public ends 
were Ambiguous, but that his temper na- 
turally ran to extremes in the choice of 
means. This was a reproach he himself 
was in no danger of incurring. It was 
not inhis nature to take extreme views, 
nor, indeed, was it in his nature to post- 
pone his personal success as a statesman 
to any general views whatever. All Guic- 
ciardini’s thoughts and feelings, when un- 
reservedly expressed, as in the “ Ricordi ” 
before us, are imbued with a strong and 
ree tinge of his own personality. 
is views of life and politics are always 
taken from the central point of his own 
family or individual interest —using the 
word “ interest,” however, not in any low 
or sordid sense. The habitually and naively 
self-regarding temper, generated too na- 
turally by such times as those in which 
his lot was cast, is curiously illustrated in 
the following passage of his “ Ricordi” : — 


** All cities, all States, all kingdoms are mor- 
tal; everything either by nature or accident ter- 
minates and finishes some time or other. A cit- 


izen, therefore, who finds himself doomed to sur- 
vive his country, need not so much grieve at ‘its 
downfall and deplore its ill fortune as his own, 
since that has happened to his country which | 4 
necessarily had to happen; but the special mis- 
fortune is his to whom it falls to be born in an 
age when that catastrophe had to take place.”’ 
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The final extinction of Florentine liber- 
ties drew after it the shelving of Guicci- 
ardini the statesman — the making of Guic- 
ciardini the historian. He owed to his 
last year or two of retirement the reputa- 
tion his name retains with posterity. 
When Duke Cosmo’s jealous tyranny hon- 
oured by excluding from public trust and 
employment all whose political babits had 
been formed in less servile times, the dis- 
carded statesman had no “ Majesty’s Op- 
position” to fall back upon—save the 
silent closet opposition of the historian, 
with posterity for audience. There is a 
sense of worth indicated in the worthy 
employment of years of enforced leisure : 
that sense must be recognized in Guicciar- 
dini, as it must in Clarendon, whatever 
exceptions may be taken by criticism or 
party to the self-estimates of either. 

Our motives for selecting a compara- 
tively small portion of the voluminous 
publication before us for our special sub- 
ject has been that these family, autobio- 
graphical, and political “ Ricordi” are the 
portion of that publication in which Guic- 
ciardini is, for the first time, presented in 
undress to posterity, divested of the style 
académique of his more elaborate writings. 
If the plain unvarnished self-portraiture 
of the man and statesman is to be found 
anywhere in his writings, it is to be found 
here. We have here direct from the 
fountain-head those judgments of the men 
and things of his day, which are elsewhere 
diffused and diluted in studied sentences, 
or set speeches put in the mouths of 
leading characters. We have waded “ with 
honest anguish and an aching head” 
through the awful tedium of the formal 
pleadings and discourses, pro and con, 
in these ten volumes, on all those ques- 
tions and transactions in which the great 
historian was implicated — as through a 
series, long drawn out, of “ Suasoriz ” and 
“ Controversiz,” on the model of Seneca 
Rhetor.* These with diplomatic and of- 
ficial despatches, swell out the bulk of the 
work, we think, disproportionately to their 
present value. An exception must be 


* Guicciardini’s full-dress tendency to a certain 
formal prolixity has been ——_ illustrated by 
the preference expressed by Boccalini’s Lacedemo- 
nian, for condemnation to galley-rowing for life, 
building up between two walls, and finally yu J 
alive, rather than reading the interminable tall tal 
and little wars between Florence and Pisa. 

« Instantissimamente supplico che per tutti gl’an- 
ni della sua vita lo condannassero a remare in una 
galea, che lo murassero tra due mura, e che per mis- 
ericordia fino lo scorticassero vivo; perche il legger 
uei Discorsi senza fine, quei Consigli tanto tediosi, 
quelle freddissime Concioni, fatte nella presa d’ogni 
vil colombaia, era crepacnore che superava tutti 
Vaculei Inglesi, &c.” — Boccmini, Ragguagli de 
Parnasso, Cent. I. Ragg. VI. 
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made in favour of the two books of Di- 
alogues “Del Reggimento di Firenze,” 
which will be found in the second volume, 
and which testify to the author’s sincere 
public spirit, however dashed with self- 
seeking. The interlocutors of these imag- 
inary conversations are four of the most 
eminent public men of the last period of 
Florentine freedom — Bernardo del Nero, 
Piero Capponi, Pagolantonio Soderini, and 
Piero Guicciardini, the father of our his- 
torian. Each of them supports his gen- 
uine character as speaker or listener, and 
the air of freedom still breathes through 
their unrestrained utterances. Bernardo 
del Nero in these Dialogues signalizes that 
source of weakness and danger to Florence, 
which Machiavelli-devoted his best efforts 
to remedy. “Our city,” says Bernardo, 
“as every one knows, was once armed — 
once carried on all her military enterprises 
by aid of the arms of her own subjects 
—by aid of these won many victories 
and had many successes, which should 
have seemed to invite her rather to devote 
herself entirely to military exercises, than 
to disarm, as she has done, and make use 
in her wars of hired soldiers. The cause 
for this change must either have been the 
jealous exclusion from command by the 
people of the nobles who had military 
rank and reputation [this was the main 
cause alleged by Machiavelli to have en- 
feebled Florence] or from the people ad- 
dicting themselves too exclusively to arts 
and merchandize. However this may have 
been, the mode of making war by mer- 
cenaries has been most pernicious, and 
during the long period it has already pre- 
vailed in Florence has led her citizens into 
ways of life, and made them contract 
habits so vontrary to martial enterprise, 
that now, if any youth talks of going to 
the wars, he becomes in a manner in- 
famous.” 

Another exception to the charge of tedi- 
ousness which, not having the fear of Ital- 
ian readers before our eyes, we have ven- 
tured to bring against good part of the 
“stuffing” of the ten volumes before us, 
must be made in favour of the “Storia 
Fiorentina,” which fills the third volume, 
and which may be considered as forming a 
sequel (though written earlier) to Ma- 
chiavelli’s “ Storie Fiorentine,” and an in- 
troduction to Guicciardini’s great work, 
the famous (and tedious) “ Istoria d'Italia.” 
Of the style of this hitherto unpublished 
prelude to his larger history it may be 
enough to say that, like that of his “ Ri- 
cordi,” it has none of the conventional dig- 
nity of history. In this respect Guicciar- 
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dini here stands in contrast with his later 
self, as arrayed in the ample academical 
robes of the classic historian. In the po- 
litical doctrine deducible from his Floren- 
tine history he so far contrasts with Ma- 
chiavelli that, while Guicciardini, as Signor 
Canestrini remarks, confined his desires to 
a better-regulated government for Flor- 
ence, and freedom for Italy, Machiavelli 
invoked the intervention of a Prince, an 
all-powerful Dictator,. who, by whatever 
means — so they were efficacious — should 
succeed in the great enterprise of expel- 
ling the strangers who were tearing Italy 
in pieces. Guicciardini’s historical style, 
in his “first manner,” differs from Ma- 
chiavelli’s in that indiscribable quality in 
which the prose of minds all-prosaic differs 
from the prose of poets. Guicciardini was 
an acknowledged master of prose — Ma- 
chiavelli may rank with poets—and it 
would be difficult to find in the highest- 
wrought tragic descriptions of the histo- 
rian such vivid images of the misery of 
the times which saw the sack of Rome, as 
in the following six lines of Machiavelli’s 
“ Capitolo dell’ Ambizione.” j 


*¢ Sempre son le lor facce orrende e scure, 
A guisa d’uom, che sbigottito ammiri 
Per nuovi danni, o subite paure. 
Dovunchel e occhi tu rivolgi e giri, 

Di lacrime la terra e sangue 6 pregna; 
E Varia d’urli, singulti e sospiri.’’ 


We have given credit for painstaking as 
well as for patriotism to the experienced 
editor of these volumes. But there is one 
particular in which he fails to satisfy the 
fair and reasonable requirements of mod- 
ern readers. He has neither favoured 
them with full tables of contents to each 
volume, nor with a general index to all the 
ten volumes. These are omissions too 
familiar in Italian as in German publica- 
tions of bulk and weight. Signor Canes- 
trini sends his readers voyaging through 
whole volumes without rudder or compass 
to find the passages he has thought worth 
noting in his Preface. We have been 
tempted in executing our critical function 
on this occasion, to wish that editorial de- 
linquencies of this description could be 
visited with some of those severities of 
medieval political justice so frequent in 
Florentine history. Qualche tratto di fune 
would be no more than condign punish- 
ment for the neglect of editors to provide 
readers with those mere mechanical facili- 
ties for finding what they want in volumin- 
ous works like these, which no French and 
no judicious English editor ever fails to 
furnish. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
A DISCLOSURE. 


Mr. ConinGHAM was at my door by ten 
o’clock, and we set out together for Um- 
berden Church. It was a cold clear morn- 
ing. The dying autumn was turning a 
bright thin defiant face upon the conquer- 
ing winter. I was in great spirits, my 
mind being full of Mary Osborne. At 
one moment I saw but her own ordinary 
face, only, what I had used to regard as 
dulness I now interpreted as the possession 
of her soul in patience; at another I saw 
the glorified countenance of my Athanasia, 
knowing that beneath the veil of the other, 
this, the real, the true face ever lay. 
Once in my sight, the frost-clung flower 
had blossomed; in full ideal of glory it 
had shone for a moment, and then folding 
itself again away, had retired into the re- 
gions of faith. And while I knew that 
such could dawn out of such, how could I 
help hoping that from the face of the uni- 
verse, however to my eyes it might some- 
times seem to stare like the seven-days- 
‘dead, one morn might dawn the unspeaka- 
ble face which even Moses might not be- 
hold lest he should die of the great sight? 
The keen air, the bright sunshine, the swift 
motion —all combined to raise my spirits 
to an unwonted pitch; but it was a silent 
ecstasy, and I almost forgot the presence 
of Mr. Coningham. When he spoke at 
last I started. 

“T thought from your letter you had 
something to tell me, Mr. Cumbermede,” 
he said, coming alongside of me. 

“Yes, to be sure. I have been reading 
my grannie’s papers as I told you.” 

I recounted the substance of what I had 
found in them. 

“ Does it not strike you as rather strange 
that all this should have been kept a 
secret from you?” he asked. 

“Very few know anything about their 
grandfathers,” I said; “so I suppose very 
few fathers care to tell their children about 
them.” 

“ That is because there are so few con- 
cerning whom there is any thing worth 
telling.” 

“For my part,” I returned, “I should 
think any fact conceraing one of those 
who link me with the infinite past out of 
which I have come, invaluable. Even a 


fact which is not to the credit of an ances- 
tor may be a precious discovery to the man 
who has in himself to fight the evil de- 
rived from it.” 

“That however is a point of view rarely 
taken, What the ordinary man values is 
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also rare ; hence few regard their ancestry, 
or transmit any knowledge they may have 
of those who have gone before them to 
those that come after them.” 

“My uncle, however, I suppose, told me 
nothing because, unlike the many, he prized 
neither wealth nor rank nor what are com- 
monly considered great deeds.” 

“ You are not far from the truth there,” 
said Mr. Coningham in a significant 
tone. 

“Then you know why he never told me 
anything!” I exolaimed. 

“IT do—from the best authoity.” 

“ His own, you mean, I suppose.” 

“T do.” 

“ But — but —I didn’t know you were 
ever — at all —intimate with my uncle,” I 
said. 
He laughed knowingly. 

“You would say, if you didn’t mind 
speaking the truth, that you thought your 
uncle disliked me—disapproved of me. 
Come now — did he not try to make you 
avoid me? You needn’t mind acknowl- 
edging the fact for when I have explained 
the reason of it, you will see that it in- 
volves no discredit to either of us.” 

“T have no fear for my uncle.” 

“You are honest, if not over polite,” he 
rejoined. “— You do not feel so sure 
about my share. Well, I don’t mind who 
knows it, formy part. I roused the repug- 
nance, to the knowledge of which your 
silence confesses, merely by acting as any 
professional man ought to have acted — 
and with the best intentions. At the same 
time, all the blame I should ever think of 
casting upon him is, that he allowed his 
high-strung, saintly, I had almost said 
superhuman ideas to stand in the way of 
of his nephew's prosperity.” 

“Perhaps he was afraid of that pros- 
perity standing in the way of a better.” 

“Precisely so. You understand him 
perfectly. He was one of the best and sim- 
plest-minded men in the world.” 

“T am glad you do him that justice.” 

“ At the same time I do not think he in- 
tended you to remain in absolute ignor- 
ance of what I am going to tell you. But 
you see, he died very suddenly. Besides, 
he could hardly expect I should hold my 
tongue after he was gone.” 

“Perhaps, however, he might expect 
me not to cultivate your acquaintance,” I 
said, laughing to take the sting out of the 
words. 

“You cannot accuse yourself of having 
taken any trouble in that direction,” he re- 
turned, laughing also. 

“TI believe, however,” I resumed, “ from 
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what 1 can recall of things he said, es- 
cially on one occasion on which he ac- 
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not pretend to have succeeded for long 
after, yet by the time Mr. Coningham had 


nowleged the existence of a secret in| popped over the stile, I was waiting for 
which I was interested, he did not intend} him, to all appearance, I believe, perfectly 


that I should always remain in ignorance 
of everything he thought proper to conceal 
from me then.” 

“I presume you are right. I think his 
conduct in this respect arose chiefly from 
anxiety that the formation of your charac- 
ter should not be influenced by the knowl- 
edge of certan facts which might unsettle 
you, and prevent you from reaping the due 
advantages of study and self-dependence 
in youth. I cannot however believe that 
by being open with you I shall now be in 
any danger of thwarting his plans, for you 
have already proved yourself a wise, mod- 


erate, conscientious man diligent and 
painstaking. Forgive we for appearing 


to praise you. I had no suchintention. I 
was only uttering as a fact to be consid- 
ered in the question, what upon my honour 
I thoroughly believe.” 

“TI should be happy in your good 
opinion if I were able to appropriate it,” 
I said. “But a man knows his own 
faults better than his neighbour knows his 
virtues.” 

“Spoken like the manI took you for, 
Mr. Cumbermede,” he rejoined gravely. 

“But to return to the matter in hand,” 
I resumed: “what can there be so danger- 
ous in the few facts I have just come to 
the knowledge of, that my uncle should 
have cared to conceal them from me? 
That a man born in humble circumstances 
should come to know that he had distin- 
guished ancestors, could hardly so fill 
him with false notions as to endanger his 
relation to the laws of his existence.” 

“Of course — but you are too hasty. 
Those facts are of more importance than 
you are aware —involve other facts. 
Moldwarp Hall is your property and not 
Sir Giles Brotherton’s.” 

“Then the apple was my own after all!” 
I said to myself exultingly. It was a 
strange fantastic birth of conscience and 
memory, forgotten the same moment, 
and followed bv an electric flash — not of 
hope, not of delight, not of pride, but of 
pure revenge. My whole frame quivered 
with the shock ; yet fora moment I seemed 
to have the strength of a Hercules. In 
front of me was_a stile through a high 
hedge: I turned Lilith’s head to the hedge, 
struck my spurs into her, and over or 
through it, I know not which, she bound- 
ed, Already, with all the strength of will 
I could summon, I struggled to rid myself 
of the wicked feeling; and although I can- 
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He on the other hand, from whatever 
cause, was actually trembling. His face 
was pale, and his eye flashing. Was it 
that he had roused me more effectually 
than he had hoped? 

“ Take care, take care, my boy,” he said, 
“or you won’t live to enjoy your own. 
Permit me the honour of shaking hands 
with Sir Wilfrid Cumbermede Daryll.” 

After this ceremonial of prophetic inves- 
titure, we jogged away quietly, and he 
told me along story about the death of 
the last proprietor, the degree in which 
Sir Giles was related to him, and his un- 
disputed accession to the property. At 
that time, he said, my father was in very 
bad health, and indeed died within six 
months of it. 

“T knew your father well, Mr. Cumber- 
mede,” he went on, —“ one of the best of 
men, with more spirit—more ambition 
than your uncle. It was his wish that his 
child, if a boy, should be called Wilfrid, — 
for though they had been married five or 
six years, their only child was born after 
his death. Your uncle did not like the 
name, your mother told me, but made 
no objection to it. So you were named 
after your grandfather, and great grand- 
father, and T don’t know how many of the 
race besides. — When the last of the Da- 
rylls died i 

“Then,” I interrupted, “my father was 
the heir.” 

“No; you mistake: your uncle was the 
elder — Sir David Cumbermede Daryll, of 
Moldwarp Hall and The Moat,” said Mr. 
Coningham, evidently bent on making the 
most of my rights. 

“He never even told me he was the 
eldest,” I said. “I always thought from 
his coming home to manage the farm when 
my father was ill—that he was the second 
of the two sons.” 

“On the contrary, he was several years 
older than your father —so that you 
mustn’t suppose he kept you back from 
any of your rights. They were his, not 
yours, while he lived.” 

“Twill not ask,” I said, “ why he did not 
enforce them. That is plain enough from 
what I know of his character. The more 
I think of that, the loftier and simpler it 
seems to grow. He could not bring him- 
self to spend the energies of a soul meant 
for higher things on the assertion and re- 
covery of earthly rights.” 

“T rather differ from you there; and I 


calm. 
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do not know,” returned my companion, 
whose tone was far more serious than I 
had ever heard it before, “ whether the ex- 
planation | am going to offer, will raise 
your uncle as muchin your estimation as 
it docs in mine. I confess I do not 
rank such self-denial as you attribute 
to him so highly as you do. On the 
contrary I count it a fault. How could 
the world go on if every body was like 
your uncle?” 

“Ifevery body was like my uncle, he 
would have been forced to accept the posi- 
tion,” I said; “for there would have been 
no one to take it from him.” 

“Perhaps. But you must not think Sir 
Giles knew anything of your uncle’s claim. 
He knows nothing of it now.” 

I had not thought of Sir Giles in con- 
nection with the matter—only of Geof- 
frey ; and my heart recoiled from the no- 
tion of dispossessing the old man, who, 
however misled with regard to me at last, 
had up till then shown me uniform kind- 
ness. In that moment I had almost re- 
solved on taking no steps till after his 
death. But Mr. Coningham soon made 
me forget Sir Giles in a fresh revelation 
of my uncle. 

“ Although,” he resumed, “all you say 
of your uncle’s indifference to this world 
and its affairs is indubitably correct, I do 
not believe, had there been a prospect of 
your making your appearance, that he 
would have shirked the duty of occupying 
the property which was his both by law 
and by nature. But he knew it might be 
an expensive suit — for no one can tell by 
what tricks of the law such may be pro- 
longed —in which’ case all the money he 
could command would soon be spent, and 
nothing left either to provide for your so- 
called aunt, for whom he had .a great re- 
gard, or to give you that education, which, 
whether you were to succeed to the pro 
erty or not, he counted indispensable. He 
cared far more, he said, about your having 
such a property in yourself as was at once 
personal and real, than for your having 
any amount of property out of yourself. 
Expostulation was of no use. I had pre- 
viously learned — from the old lady her- 
self — the true state of the case, and, upon 
the death of Sir Geoffrey Daryll, had at 
once communicated with him— which 
er me in a position for urging him, as 

did again and again, considerably to his 
irritation, to assert and prosecute his 
claim to the title and estates. I offered to 
take the whole risk upon myself; but he 
said that would be tantamount to giving 
up his personal liberty until the matter 
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was settled, which might not be in his life- 
time. I may just mention, however, that 
besides his religious absorption, | strongly 
suspect there was another cause of his in- 
difference to worldly affairs: I have 
grounds for thinking that he was disap- 
pointed ina more than ordinary attach- 
ment to a lady he met at Oxford —in 
station considerably above any prospects 
he had then. To return: he was resolved 
that whatever might be your fate, you 
should not have to meet it without such 
preparation as he conld afford you. As 
you have divined, he was most anxious 
that your character should have acquired 
some degree of firmness before you knew 
any thing of the possibility of your inherit- 
ing a large property and historical name ; 
and I may appropriate the credit of a neg- 
ative share in the carrying out of his plans, 
for you will bear me witness how often I 
might have upset them by informing you 
of the facts of the case.” 

“Tam heartily obliged to you,” I said, 
“for not interfering with my uncle’s 
wishes, for I am very glad indeed that I 
have been kept in ignorance of my rights 
until now. The knowledge would at one 
time have gone far to render me useless 
for personal effort in any direction worthy 
of it. It would have made me conceited, 
ambitious, boastful: I don’t know how 
many bad adjectives would have been 
necessary to describe me.” 

“It is all very well to be modest, but I 
venture to think differently.” 

“ T should like to ask you one question, 
Mr. Coningham,” I said. 

“ As many as you please.” 

“How is it that you have so long de- 
layed giving me the information which on 
my uncle’s death you no doubt felt at 
liberty to communicate ? ” 

“ T did not know how far you might par- 
take of your uncle’s disposition, and 
judged that the wider your knowledge of 
the world, and the juster your estimate of 
the value of money and position, the more 
willing you would be to listen to the pro- 
posals I had to make.” 

“Do you remember,” I asked, after a 
canter, led off by my companion, “ one 
very stormy night on which you suddenly 
appeared at the Moat, and had a long talk 
with my uncle on the subject?” 

“Perfectly,” he answered. “ But how 
did you come to know? He did not tell 
you of my visit!” 

“Certainly not. But, listening in my 
nightgown on the stair, which is open to 
the kitchen, I heard enough of your talk 
to learn the object of your visit — namely, 
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to carry off my skin to make bagpipes 
with.” 

He laughed so heartily that I told him 
the whole story of the pendulum. 

“On that occasion,” he said, “I made 
the offer to your uncle, on condition of his 
sanctioning the commencement of legal 
proceedings, to pledge myself to meet 
every expense of those and of your educa- 
tion as well, and toclaim nothing whatever 
in return, except a case of success.” 

This quite corresponded with my own 
childish recollections of the interview be- 
tween them. Indeed there was such an 
air of simple straightforwardness about his 
whole communication, while at the same 
time it accounted so thoroughly for the 
warning my uncle had given me against 
him, that I felt I might trust him entirely, 
and so would have told him all that had 
taken place at the Hall, but for the share 
his daughter had borne in it, and the dan- 
ger of discovery to Mary. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE DATES. 


I HAVE given, of course, only an epit- 
ome of our conversation, and by the time 
we had arrived at this point, we had also 
reached the gate of the churchyard. 
Again we fastened up our horses; again 
he took the key from under the tombstone ; 
and once more we entered the dreary little 
church, and drew aside the curtain of the 
vestry. I took down the volume of the 
register. The place was easy to find, see- 
ing, as I[ have said, it was at the very end 
of the volume. 

The copy I had taken was correct: the 
date of the marriage in the register was 
January 15, and it was the first under the 
1748, written at the top of the page. I 
stood for a moment gazing at it; then my 
eye turned to the entry before it, the last 
on the preceding page. It bore the cate 
December, 13 — under the general date at 
the top of the page, 1747. ‘The next entry 
after it was dated March 29. At the 
bottom of the page, or cover rather, was 
the attestation of the clergyman to the 
number of marriages in that year; but 
there was no such attestation at the bottom 
of the preceding page. I turned to Mr. 
Coningham, who had stood regarding me, 
and, pointing to the book, said — 

“Look here, Mr. Coningham. I cannot 
understand it. Here the date of the mar- 
riage is 1748; and that of all their letters, 
evidently written after the marriage, is 
1747.” 

He looked, and stood looking, but made 
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me no reply. In my turn I looked at him, 
His face expressed something not far from 
consternation ; but the moment he became 
aware that I was observing him, he pulled 
out his handkerchief, and wiping his fore- 
head with an attempt at a laugh, said — 

“How hot it is! Yes; there’s some- 
thing awkward there. I hadn’t observed 
it before. I must inquire into that. I 
confess I cannot explain it all at once. It 
does certainly seem queer. I must look 
into those dates when I go home.” 

He was evidently much more discom- 
posed than he was willing I should per- 
ceive. He always spoke rather hurriedly, 
but I had never heard him stammer before. 
I was certain that he saw or at least dread- 
ed something fatal in the discrepancy I had 
pointed out. As to looking into it when 
he got home, that sounded very like non- 
sense. He pulled out a note-book, how- 
ever, and said: 

“JT may just as well make a note of the 
blunder — for blunder it must be — a very 
awkward one indeed, I am afraid. I should 
think so—I cannot — But then » 

He went on utt2ring disjointed and un- 
finished expressions, while he made several 
notes. His manner was of one who re- 
gards the action he is about as useless, 
yet would have it supposed the right thing 
to do. 

“There!” he said, shutting up his note- 
book with a slam; and turning away he 
strode out of the place — much, it seemed 
to me, as if his business there was over for 
ever. I gave one more glance at the vol- 
ume, and replaced it on the shelf. When 
I rejoined him, he was already mounted 
and turning to move off. 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Coningham,” I 
said. “I don’t exactly know where to put 
the key.” 

“Fling it under the gravestone, and 
come along,” he said, muttering something 
more, in which perhaps, I only fancied I 
heard certain well-known maledictions. 

By this time my spirits had sunk as 
much below their natural level as, a little 
before, they had risen above it. But I felt 
that I must be myself, and that no evil any 
more than good fortune ought for a mo- 
ment to perturb the tenor of my being. 
Therefore having locked the door delib- 
erately and carefully, I felt about alon 
the underside of the gravestone until i 
found the ledge where the key had lain. 
I then made what haste I could to mount 
and follow Mr. Coningham, but Lilith de- 
layed the operation by her eagerness. I 
gave her the rein, and it was well no one 
happened to be coming in the opposite di- 
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rection through that narrow and tortuous 
passage, for she flew round the corners — 
“turning close to the ground, like a cat 
when scratchingly she wheels about after 
a mouse,” as my old favourite Sir Phili 

Sidney says. Notwithstanding her speed, 
however, when I reached the mouth of the 
lane, there was Mr. Coningham half across 
the first field, with his coat-tails flying out 
behind him. I would not allow myself to 
be left in such a discourteous fashion, and 
gave chase, Before he had measured the 
other half of the field, I was up with him. 

“That mare of yours is a clever one,” 
he said, as I ranged along side of him. 
“T thought I would give her a breather. 
She hasn’t enough to do.” 

“She’s not breathing so very fast,” I 
= “Her wind is as good as her 
egs.” 

“Let’s get along then, for I’ve lost a 
great deal of time this morning. I ought 
to have been at Squire Strode’s an hour 
ago. How hot the sun is, to be sure, for 
this time of the year!” 

As he spoke, he urged his horse, but I 
took and kept the lead, feeling, I confess, 
a little angry, for I could not help sus- 
pecting he had really wanted to run away 
from me. I did what I could, however, to 
behave asif nothing had happened. But 
he was very silent, and his manner towards 
me was quite altered, Neither could I 
help thinking it scarcely worthy of a man 
of the world, not to say a lawyer, to show 
himself so much chagrined. For my part, 
having simply concluded that the new- 
blown bubble-hope had burst, I found my- 
self just where I was before — with a bend 
sinister on my scutcheon, it might be, but 
with a good conscience, a tolerably clear 
brain, and the dream of my Athanasia. 

The moment we reached the road, Mr. 
Coningham announced that his way was 
in the opposite direction to mine, said his 
good morning, shook hands with me, and 
jogged slowly away. I knew that was not 
the nearest way to Squire Strode’s. 

Icould not help laughing —he had so 
much the look of a dog with his tail be- 
tween his legs, or a beast of prey that had 
made his spring and missed his game. I 
. watched him for.some time, for Lilith be- 
ing pulled both ways —towards home, 
and after her late companion — was toler- 
ably quiescent, but he never cast a glance 
behind him. When at length a curve in 
the road hid him from my sight, I turned 
and went quietly home, thinking what the 
significance of the unwelcome discovery 
might be. If the entry of the marriage 
under that date could not be proved a 
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mere blunder, of which I could see no 
hope, then certainly my grandfather must 
be regarded as born out of wedlock, a sup- 
position which, if correct, would account 
for the dropping of the Daryll. 

On the way home, I jumped no hedges. 

Having taken my farewell of Lilith, I 
packed my “ bag of needments,” locked the 
door of my uncle’s room, which I would 
have no one enter in my absence, and set 
out to meet the night mail. 


CHAPTER LI. 
CHARLEY AND CLARA. 


On my arrival in London, I found Char- 
ley waiting for me, as I had expecte:1]; and 
with his help, soon succeeded in finding, 
in one of the strects leading from the 
Strand to the river, the accommodation I 
wanted. There I settled, and resumed the 
labour so long and thanklessly interrupted. 

When I recounted the circumstances of 
my last interview with Mr. Coningham. 
Charley did not seem so much surprised 
at the prospect which had opened before 
me as disappointed at its sudden close, 
and would not admit that the matter 
could be allowed to rest where it was. 

“Do you think the change of style could 
possibly have anything to do with it?” he 
asked, after a meditative silence. 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “ Which 
change of style do you mean?” 

“T mean the change of the beginning of 
the year from March to January,” he an- 
swered. 

“ When did that take place?” I asked. 

“Some time about the middle of the 
last century,” he replied; “ but I will find 
out exactly.” 

The next night he brought me the infor- 
mation that the January which according 
to the old style would have been that of 
1752 was promoted to be the first month 
of the year 1753. 

My dates then were, by several years, 
antecedent to the change, and it was an in- 
disputable anachronism that the January 
between the December of 1747 and the 
March of 1748, should be entered as be- 
longing to the latter year. This seemed 
to throw a little dubious light upon the 
perplexity ; the January thus entered be- 
longed clearly to 1747, and therefore was 
the same January with that of my ances- 
tors’ letters. Plainly, however, the entry 
could not stand in evidence, its interpola- 
tion at least appearing indubitable, for 
how otherwise could it stand at the begin- 
ning of the new year instead of towards 
the ‘end of the old, five years before the 
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change of style ? 


between the heading of the year and the 
next entry. It must be a forgery —and 
a stupid one as well, seeing the bottom 


of the preceding page, where there was a! 
small blank, would have been the proper) 
place to choose for it — that is, under the | 


heading 1747. Could the 1748 have been 
inserted afterwards? That did not ap- 


pear likely, seeing it belonged to all the | 


rest of the entries on the page, there be- 
ing none between the date in question 
and March 29, on the 25th of which month 
the new year began. The conclusion lying 
at the door was, that some one had in- 
serted the marriage so long after the 
change of style that he knew nothing of 
the trap there lying for his forgery. It 
seemed probable that, blindly - following 
the letters, he had sought to place it in 
the beginning of the previous year, but, 
getting bewildered in the apparent eccen- 
tricities ofthe arrangement of month and 
year, or, perhaps, finding no other blank 
suitable to his purpose, had at last drawn 
his bow ata venture. Neither this nor 
any other theory I could fashion, did I 
however find in the least satisfactory. All 
I could be sure of was, that here was no 
evidence of the marriage —on the con- 
trary a strong presumption against it. 

For my part, the dream in which I had 
indulged had been so short that I very 
soon recovered from the disappointment 
of the waking therefrom. Neither did the 
blot with which the birth of my grand- 
father was menaced, affect me much. My 
chief annoyance in regard of that aspect 
of the affair was in being so related to 
Geoffrey Brotherton. 

Icannot say how it came about, but I 
could not help observing that, by de- 
grees, a manifest softening appeared in 
Charley’s mode of speaking of his father, 
although I knew that there was not the 
least approach to a more cordial inter- 
course between them. I attributed the 
change to the letters of his sister, which 
he always gave me to read. From them 
I have since classed her with a few others 
I have since known, chiefly women, the 
best of their kind, so good and so large- 
minded that they seem ever on the point 
of casting aside the unworthy opinions 
they have been taught, and showing them- 
selves the true followers of him who cared 
only for the truth; and yet holding by the 
doctrines of men, and believing them to be 
the mind of God. 

In one or two of Charley’s letters to 
her, I ventured to insert a question or two, 
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Also, I now clearly re-!and her reference to these in her replies 
membered that it did look a little crushed | 


to Charley, gave me an opportunity of 
venturing to write to her more immediate- 
ly, in part defending what I thought the 
truth, in part expressing all the sympathy 
Ihonestly could with her opinions. She 
replied very kindly, very earnestly, and 
with a dignity of expression as well as of 
thought which harmonized entirely with 
my vision of her deeper and grander 
nature. 

The chief bent of my energies was now 
to vindicate for myself a worthy position 
in the world of letters; but my -cherished 
hope lay in the growth of such an intimacy 
with Mary Osborne as might afford ground 
for the cultivation of far higher and more 
precious ambitions. 

It was not however with the design of 
furthering these that I was now guilty of 
what will seem to most men a Quixotic 
action enough. 

“Your sister is fond of riding — is she 
not?” I asked Charley one day, as we 
sauntered with our cigars on the terrace 
of the Adelphi. 

“As fond as one can possibly be who 
has had so little opportunity,” he said. 

“ TI was hoping to have a ride with her 
and Clara the very evening when that mis- 
erable affair occurred. The loss of that 
ride was at least as great a disappoint- 
ment to me as the loss of the sword.” 

“You seem to like my sister, Wilfrid,” 
he said. 

“At least I care more for her good 
opinion than I do for any woman’s — or 
man’s either, Charley.” 

“Tam so glad!” he responded. “ You 
like her better than Clara then?” 

“ Ever so much,” I said. 

He looked more pleased than annoyed, 
I thought — certainly neither the one nor 
the other entirely. His eyes sparkled, 
but there was a flicker of darkness about 
his forehead. 

“T am very glad,” he said again, after a 
moment’s pause. “I thonght—I was 
afraid —I had fancied sometimes — you 
were still a little in love with Clara.” 

“Not one atom,” I returned. “She 
cured me of that quite. There is no dan- 
ger of that any more,” I added — foolishly, 
seeing I intended no explanation. 

“ How do you mean?” he added, a lit- 
tle uneasily. 

I had no answer ready, and a brief si- 
lence followed. The subject was not re- 
sumed. 

It may well seem strange to my reader 
that Ihad never yet informed him of the 
part Clara had had in the matter of the 
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sword. But asI have already said, when 
anything moved me very deeply,I was 
never ready to talk about it. Senakos, 
whether from something of the cat-nature 
in me, I never liked to let go my hold of it 
without good reason. Especially Ishrunk 
from imparting what I only half compre- 
hended; and besides, in the present case, 
the thought of Clara’s behaviour was so 
painful to me still, that, I recoiled from any 
talk about it — the more that Charley had 
a kind and good opinion of her, and would I 
knew only start objections and explanations 
defensive, as he had done before on a similar 
occasion, and this I should have no patience 
with. I had therefore hitherto held my 
tongue. There was. of course likewise the 
fear of betraying his sister, only the danger 
of that wassmall, now that the communica- 
tion between the two girls seemed at an 
end for the time; and if it had not been 
that a certain amount of mutual reticence 
had arisen between us, first on Charley’s 
part and afterwards on mine, I doubt 
much whether, after all, I should not by 
this time have told him the whole story. 
But the moment I had spoken as above, 
the strangeness of his look, which seemed 
to indicate that he would gladly request 
me to explain myself but for some hidden 
reason flashed upon me the suspicion that 
he was himself in love with Clara. The 
moment the suspicion entered, a host of 
circumstancs crystalized around it. Fact 
after fact flashed out of my memory, from 
the first meeting of the two in Switzerland 
down to this last time I had seen them to- 
gether, and in the same moment I was 
convinced that the lady I saw him with in 
the Regent’s Park was no other than 
Clara. But if it were so, why had he shut 
me out from his confidence? Of the pos- 
sible reasons whicn suggested themselves, 
the only one which approached the satis- 
factory was, that he had dreaded hurting 
me by the confession of his love for her, 
and preferred leaving it to Clara to cure 
me of a passion to which my doubtful 
opinion of her gave a probability of weak- 
ness and ultimate evanescence. 

A great conflict awoke in me. What 
ought Ito do? How could I leave him in 
ignorance of the falsehood of the woman 
he loved? But I could not make the dis- 
closure now. I must think about the how 
and the how much to tell him. Ireturned 
to the subject which had led up to the dis- 
covery. 

: “Does your father keep horses, Char- 
ey ? ” 
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“He has a horse for his parish work, 
and my mother has an old pony for her 
carriage.” 

“Ts the rectory a nice place ?” 

“T believe it is, but I have such painful 
associations with it, that I hardly know.” 

The Arab loves the desert sand where 
he was born; the thief loves the court 
where he used to play in the gutter. How 
miserable Charley’s childhood must have 
been! How could 1 tell him of Clara’s 
falehood ? 

“ Why doesn’t he give Mary a pony to 
ride?” I asked. “But I suppose he hasn’t 
room for another.” 

“Oh yes, there’s plenty of room. His 
predecessor was rather a big fellow. In 
fact, the stables are on much too large a 
scale for aclergyman. I daresay he never 
thought of it. I must do my father the 
justice to say there’s nothing stingy about 
him, and I believe he loves my sister even 
more than my mother. It certainiy would 
be the best thing he could do for her to 
give her a pony. But she will die of reli- 
gion — young, and be sainted in a two- 
penny tract, and that is better than a po- 
ny. Her hair doesn’t curl — that’s the 
only objection. Some one has remarked 
that all the good children who die have 
curly hair.” 

Poor Charley! Was his mind more 
healthy then? Was he less likely to come 
to an early death? Was his want of faith 
more life-giving than what he considered 
her false faith ? 

“ T see no reason to fear it,” I said, with 
a tremor at my heart as I thought of my 
dream. 

That night I was sleepless — but about 
Charley — not about Mary. What could I 
do? — what ought Ito do? Might there 
be some mistake in my judgment of Clara? 
I searched, and I believe searched honest- 
ly, for any possible mode of accounting for 
her conduct that might save her upright- 
ness, or mitigate the severity of the con- 
demnation I had passed upon her. I could 
find none. At the same time, what I was 
really seeking was: an excuse for saying 
nothing to Charley. I suspect now that 
had I searched after justification or excuse 
for her from love to herself, I might have 
succeeded in constructing a theory capable 
of sheltering her; but as it was, I failed 
utterly; and turning at last from the effort, 
I brooded instead upon the Quixotic idea 
already adverted to, grown the more at- 
tractive as offering a good excuse for leay- 
ing Charley for a little. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
LILITH MEETS WITH A MISFORTUNE. 


Tue next day, leaving a note to inform 
Charley that I had run home for a week, 
I set out for the Moat, carrying with 
me the best side-saddle I could find in 
London. 

As I left the inn at Minstercombe in a 
gig, Isaw Clara coming out of ashop. I 
could not stop and speak to her, for, not 
to mention the opinion I had of her, and 
the treachery of which I accused her, was 
I not at that very moment meditating 
how best to let her lover know that she 
was not to be depended upon? I touched 
the horse with the whip, and drove 
rapidly past. Involuntarily, however, 
I glanced behind, and saw a white face 
staring after me. Our looks encounter- 
ing thus, I lifted my hat, but held on my 
course. 

I could not help feeling very sorry for 
her. The more falsely she had behaved, 
she was the more to be pitied. She 
looked very beautiful with that white face. 
But how different was her beauty from 
that of my Athanasia ! 

Having tried the side-saddle upon Lilith, 
and found all it wanted was a little change 
in the stuffing about the withers, I told 
Styles to take it and the mare to Minster- 
combe the next morning, and have it prop- 
erly fitted. 

What trifles Iam lingering upon! Lil- 
ith is gone to the worms—no, “that I 
do not believe: amongst the things most 
people believe, and I cannot, that is one; 

ut at all events she is dead, and the sad- 
dle gone to worms; and yet, for reasons 
which will want no explanation to my 
one reader, I care to linger even on the 
fringes of this part of the web of my 
story. 

I wandered about the field and house, 
building and demolishing many an airy 
abode, until Styles came back. I had toid 
him to get the job done at once, and not 
return without the saddle. 

“Can I trust you, Styles?” I said ab- 
ruptly. 

“T hope so, sir. If I may make so bold, 
I don’t think I was altogether to blame 
about that book 4 

“Of course not. 
think of it again. 
cret?” 

“JT can try, sir. You’ve been a good 
master to me, I’m sure, sir.” 

“That I mean to be still, if Ican. Do 
you know the parish of Spurdene?” 

‘*T was born there, sir.” 





Itold youso. Never 
Can you keep a se- 
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“ Ah! that’s not so convenient. Do you 
know the rectory ?” 

“ Every stone of it, I may say, sir.” 

“ And do they know you?” 

“ Well, it’s some years since I left—a 
mere boy, sir.” 

“T want you then—if it be possible — 
you can tell best —to set out with Lilith 
to morrow night —I hope it will be a warm 
night. You must groom her thoroughly, 
put on the side saddle and her new bridle, 
and lead her — you’re not to ride her, mind 
—I don’t want her to get hot — lead her 
to the rectory of Spurdene — and — now 
here is the point —if it be possible, take 
her up to the stable, and fasten her by this 
silver chain to the ring at the door of it — 
as near morning as you safely can to avoid 
discovery, for she mustn’t stand longer at 
this season of the year than can be helped. 
I will tell you all.—I mean her for a 
present to Miss Osborne; but I do not 
want anyone to know where she comes 
from. None of them, I believe, have 
ever seen her. I will write something 
on a card, which you wiil fasten to one 
of the pommels, throwing over all this 
horsecloth.” 

I gave him a fine bear-skin I had bought 
for the purpose. He smiled, and with 
evident enjoyment of the spirit of the 
thing, promised to do his best. 

Lilith looked lovely as he set out with 
her, late the following night. When he 
returned the next morning, he reported 
that everything had succeeded admirably. 
He had carried out my instructions to the 
letter; and my white Lilith had by that 
time, I hoped, been caressed, possibly fed, 
by the hands of Mary Osborne herself. 

I may just mention that on the card I 
had written — or rather printed the words: 
“To Mary Osborne, from a friend.” 

In a day or two, I went back to London, 
but said nothing to Charley of what I had 
done — waiting to hear from him first what 
they said about it. 

“T say, Wilfrid!” he cried, as he came 
into my room with his usual hurried step, 
the next morning but one, carrying an 
open letter in his hand, “ what’s this you’ve 
been doing—you sly old fellow? You 
ought to have been a prince, by Jove!” 

“ What do you accuse me of? I must 
know that first, else I might confess to 
more than necessary. One must be on 
one’s guard with such as you.” 

“ Read that,” he said, putting the letter 
into my hand. 

It was from his sister. One passage 
was as follows: 

“ A strange thing has happened. A few 
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mornings ago, the loveliest white horse 
was found tied to the stable door, with a 
side-saddle, and a card on it directed to me. 
I went to look at the creature. It was 
like the witch-lady in Christabel, ‘ beauti- 
ful exceedingly.’ Iran to my father, and 
told him. He asked me who had sent it, 
but I knew no more than he did. He said 
I couldn’t keep it unless we found out who 
had sent it, and probably not then, for the 
rag was as ap sro as absurd. 

‘0-day he has put an advertisement in the 
paper to the effect that if the animal is not 
claimed before, it will be sold at the horse- 
fair next week, and the money given to 
the new school fund. I feel as if I couldn’t 
bear parting with it, but of course I can’t 
accept a present without knowing where it 
comes from. Have you any idea who sent 
it? I am sure papa is right about it, as 
indeed, dear Charley, he always is.” 

I laid down the letter, and, full of morti- 
fication, went walking about the room. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Wilfrid?” 

“IT thought it better, if you were ques- 
tioned, that you should not know. But 
it was a foolish thing to do—very. I 
see it now. Of course your father is 
right. It doesn’t matter though. I will 
go down and buy her.” 

“You had better not appear init. Go 
to the Moat, and send Styles.” 

“Yes — that will be best. Of course it 
will. When is the fair, do you know?” 

“T will find out for you. I hope some 
rascal mayn’t in the meantime take my 
father in, and persuade him to give her 
up. Why shouldn’t I run down and tell 
him, and get back poor Lilith without 
making you pay for your own ?” 

“Indeed you shan’t. The mare is your 
sister’s, and I shall lay no claim to her. I 
have money enough to redeem her.” 

Charley got me information about the 
fair, and the day before it I set out for 
the Moat. 

When I reached Minstercombe, having 
more time on my hands than I knew what 
to do with, I resolved to walk round by 
Spurdene. It would not be more than ten 
or twelve miles, and so I should get a peep 
of the rectory. On the way I met a few 
farmer-looking men on horseback, and just 
before entering the village, saw at a little 
distance a white creature —very like my 
Lilith — with a man on its back, coming 
towards me. 

As they drew nearer, I was certain of 
the mare, and, thinking it possible the 
rider might be Mr. Osborne, withdrew into 
a thicket on the roadside. But what was 


my dismay to discover that it was indeed 
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my Lilith, but ridden by Geoffrey Broth- 
erton! Assoon as he was past, I rushed 
into the village, and found that the people 
I had met were going from the fair. 
Charley had been misinformed. I was too 
late: Brotherton had bought my Lilith. 
Half distracted with rage and vexation, I 
walked on and on, never halting till I 
reached the Moat. Wasthis man destined 
to swallow up every thing I cared for? 
Had he suspected me as the foolish donor, 
and bought the mare to spite me? A 
theusand times rather would I have had 
her dead. Nothing on earth would have 
tempted me to sell my Lilith but inability 
to feed her, and then I would rather have 
shot her. I felt poorer than even when my 
— folio was taken from me, for the 
owest animal life is a greater thing than 
@ rare edition. I did not go to bed at all 
that night, but sat by my fire or paced 
about the room till dawn, when I set out 
for Minstercombe, and reached it in time 
for the morning coach to London. The 
whole affair was a folly, and I said to my- 
self that I deserved to suffer. Before I 
left, I told Styles, and begged him to keep 
an eye on the mare, and if ever he learned 
that her owner wanted to part with her, to 
come off at once and let me know. He 
was greatly concerned at my ill-luck, as 
he ‘called it, and promised to watch her 
carefully. He knew one of the grooms, 
he said, a little, and would cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

could not help wishing now that Char- 
ley would let his sister know what I had 
tried to do for her, but of course I would 
not say so. I think he did tell her, but I 
never could be quite certain whether or 
not she knew it. I wonder if she ever 
suspected me. I think not. I have too 
good reason to fear that she attributed to 
another the would-be gift: I believe that 
from Brotherton’s buying her, they thought 
he had sent her—a present certainly far 
more befitting his means than mine. But 
I came to care very little about it, for my 
correspondence with her, through Charley, 
went on. I wondered sometimes how she 
could keep from letting her father know: 
that he did not know I was certain, for 
he would have put a stop to it at once. I 
conjectured that she had told her mother, 
and that she, fearing to widen the breach 
between her husband and Charley, had ad- 
vised her not to mention it to him; while, 
believing it would do both Charley and me 
good, she did not counsel her to give u 
the correspondence. It must be consid- 
ered also that it was long before I said a 
word implying any personal interest. Be- 
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fore I ventured that, I had some ground 
for thinking that my ideas had begun to 
tell upon hers, for, even in her letters to 
Charley, she had begun to drop the com- 
mon religious phrases, while all she said 
seemed to indicate a widening and deep- 
ening and simplifying of her faith. Ido 





not for a moment imply that she had con-! 
sciously given up one of the dogmas of the ; 
- party to which she belonged, but there 
was the perceptible softening of growth in 
her utterances; and after that was plain 
to me, I began to let out my heart to her | 
a little more. 

About this time also I began to read 
once more the history of Jesus, asking my- 
self as if on a first acquaintance with it, 
“Could it be—might it not be that, if 
there were a God, he would visit his chil- 
dren after some fashion? If so, is this a 
likely fashion? May it not even be the 
only right fashion? ” In the story I found 
at least a perfection surpassing everything 
to be found elsewhere; and I was at least 
sure that whatever this man said must be 
true. Ifone could only be as sure of the 
record! But if ever a dawn was to rise 
upon me, here certainly the sky would 
break ; here I thought I already saw the 
first tinge of the returning life-blood of 
the swooning world. The gathering of the 
waters of conviction at length one morn- 
ing broke out in the following verses, 
which seemed more than half given to me, 
the only effort required being to fit them 
rightly together : — 


Come to me, come to me, O my God; 
Come to me everywhere! 

Let the trees mean thee, and the grassy sod, 
And the water and the air, 


For thou art so far that I often doubt, 
As on every side I stare, 

Searching within, and looking without, 
If thou art anywhere. 


How did men find thee in days of old? 
How did they grow so sure? 
They fought in thy name, they were glad and 
old, 
They suffered, and kept themselves pure, 


But now they say — neither above the sphere 
Nor down in the heart of man, 

But only in fancy, ambition, or fear, 
The thought of thee began. 


If only that perfect tale were true 
Which with touch of sunny gold, 
Of the ancient many makes one anew, 

And simplicity manifold. 


But he said that they who did his word, 
The truth of it should know : 
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I will try to do it — if he be Lord, 
Perhaps the old spring will flow; 


Perhaps the old spirit-wind will blow 
That he promised to their prayer; 

And doing thy will, I yet shall know 
Thee, Father, everywhere! 


These lines found their way without my 
concurrence into a certain religious mag- 
azine, and I was considerably astonished, 
and yet more pleased one evening when 
Charley handed me, with the kind regards 
of his sister, my own lines, copied by her- 
self. I speedily let her know they were 
mine, explaining that they had found their 
way into print without my cognizance. 
She testified so mucli pleasure at the fact, 
and the little scraps I could claim as my 
peculiar share of the contents of Charley’s 
envelopes, grew so much more confiding, 
that I soon ventured to write more warmly 
than hitherto. A period longer than usual 
passed before she wrote again, and when 
she did she took no express notice of my 
last letter. Foolishly or not, I regarded 
this as a favourable sign, and wrote sev- 
aral letters, in which I allowed the true 
state of my feelings towards her to ap- 
pear. At length 1 wrote along letter in 
which, without a word of direct love-mak- 
ing, I thought yet to reveal that I loved 
her with all my heart. It was chiefly oc- 
cupied with my dream on that memorable 
night — of course without the slightest al- 
lusion to the waking, or anything that fol- 
lowed. Iended abruptly, telling her that 
the dream often recurred, but as often as 
it drew to its lovely close, the lifted Veil 
of Athanasia revealed ever and only the 
countenance of Mary Osborne. 

The answer to this came soon, and in 
few words. 

“T dare not take to myself what you 
write. That would be presumption in- 
deed, not to say wilful self-deception. It 
will be honour enough for me if in any 
way I serve to remind you of the lady of 
your dream. Wilfrid, if you love me, take 
care of my Charley. I must not write more. 

It was not much, but enough to make 
me happy. I write it from memory — 
every word as it lies where any moment I 
could read it —shut in a golden coffin 
whose lid I dare not open. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


TOO LATE. 


I must now go back a little. After my 
suspicions had been aroused as to the 
state of Charley’s feelings, I hesitated for 
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a long time before I finally made up my 
mind to tell him the part Clara had had in 
the loss of my sword. But while I was 
thus restrained by dread of the effect the 
disclosure would have upon him if my sus- 
picions were correct, those very suspicions 
formed the strongest reason for acquaint- 
ing him with her duplicity ; and, although 
I was always too ready to put off the evil 
day so long as doubt supplied excuse for 
procrastination, I could not have let so 
much time slip by and nothing said, but 
for my absorption in Mary. 

At length, however, I had now resolved, 
and one evening, as we sat together, I 
took my pipe from my mouth, and, shiver- 
ing bodily, thus begen : 

“Charley,” I said, “f have had for a 
ood while something on my mind, which 
cannot keep from you longer.” 

He looked alarmed instantly. I went 
on. 
“T have not been quite open with you 
about that affair of the sword.” 

He looked yet more dismayed; but I 
must go on, though it tore my very heart. 
When I came to the point of my overhear- 
ing Clara talking to Brotherton, he started 
up, and without waiting to know the sub- 
ject of their conversation, came close up 
to me, and, his face distorted with the 
effort to keep himself quiet, said, in a 
voice hollow and still and far off, like 
what one fancies of the voice of the dead, 

“ Wilfrid, you said Brotherton, I think?” 

“T did, Charley.” 

“ She never told me that!” 

“ How could she when she was betraying 
your friend?” 

“ No, no!” he cried, with a strange mix- 
ture of command and entreaty; “don't 
say that. There is some explanation. 
There must be.” 

“ She told me she hated him,” I said. 

“ I know she hates him. What was she 
saying to him?” 

“T tell you she was betraying me, your 
friend, who had never done her any wrong, 
to the man she had told me she hated, 
and whom I had heard her ridicule.” 

“What do you mean by betraying 
you?” 

I recounted what I had overheard. He 
listened with clenched teeth and tremb- 
ling white lips ; then burst into a foreed 
laugh. 

“What a fool Iam! Distrust her! I 
will not. There is some explanation ! 
There must be! ” 

The dew of agony lay thick on his fore- 
head. I was greatly alarmed at what I 
had done, but I could not blame myself. 
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“Do be calm, Charley,” I entreated. 

“T am as calm as death,” he replied, 
striding up and down the room with long 
strides. ; 

He stopped and came up to me again. 

“ Wilfrid,” he said, “I am a damned 
fool. Iam going now. Don’t be fright- 
ened —I am perfectly calm. I will come 
and explain it all to you to-morrow — no 
—the next day —or the next at latest. 
She had some reason for hiding it from 
me, but I shall have it all the moment I 
ask her. She is not what you think her. 
I don’t for a moment blame you — but — 
are you sure it was — Clara’s— voice you 
heard?” he added with forced calmness 
and slow utterance. 

“A man is not likely to mistake the 
voice of a woman he ever fancied himself 
in love with.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Wilfrid. You'll 
drive me mad. How should she know you 
had taken the sword ?” 

“She was always urging me to fake it. 
There lies the main sting of the treachery. 
But I never told you where I found the 
sword.” 

“ What can that have to do with it?” 

“T found it on my bed that same morn- 
ing when I woke. It could not have been 
there when I lay down.” 

“Went 

“ Charley, I believe she laid it there.” 

He leaped at me like a tiger. Startled, 
I jumped to my feet. He laid hold of me 
by the throat, and griped me with a quiv- 
ering grasp. Recovering my self-posses- 
sion I stood perfectly still, making no 
effort even to remove his hand, although it 
was all but choking me. Ina moment or 
two, he relaxed his hold, burst into tears, 
took up his hat, and walked to the 
door. ‘ 

“ Charley! Charley! you must not leave 
me so,” I cried, starting forwards. 

“ To-morrow, Wilfrid; to-morrow,” he 
said, and was gone. 

He was back before I could think what 
to do next. Opening the door half way, 
he said —as if a griping hand had been on 
his throat — 

“]T—I—I—don’t believe it, Wilfrid. 
You only said you believed it. J don’t. 
Good night. I’m all right now. Mind, I 
don’t believe it.” 

He shut the door. Why didI not follow 
him? But if I had followed him, what 
could I have said or done? In every 
man’s life come awful moments when he 
must meet his fate—dree his weird — 
alone. Alone, I say, if he have no God — 
for man or woman cannot aid him, cannot 
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touch him, cannot come near him. Char- 
ley was now in one of those crises, and I 
could not help him. Death is counted an 
awful thing : it seems to me that life is an 
infinitely more awful thing. 

In the morning I received the following 
letter. 


** Dear Mr. CuMBERMEDRE, 

** You will be surprised at receiving a note 
from me —still more at its contents. I am 
most anxious to see you—so much so that I 
venture to ask you to meet me where we can 
have a little quiet talk. I amin London, and 
for a day or two sufficiently my own mistress to 
leave the choice of time and place with you — 
only let it be when and where we shall not be 
interrupted. I presume on old friendship in 
making this extraordinary request, but I do 
not presume in my confidence that you will not 
misunderstand my motives. One thing only I 
beg — that you will not inform C. O. of the pe- 
tition I make. 

** Your old friend, 
ec." 


What was I to do? To go, of course. 
She might have something to reveal which 
would cast light on her mysterious con- 
duct. I cannot say I expected a disclosure 
capable of removing Charley’s misery, but 
I did vaguely hope to learn something that 
might alleviate it. Anyhow, I would meet 
her, for I dared not refuse to hearher. To 
her request of concealiag it from Charley, 
I would grant nothing beyond giving it 
quarter until I should see whither .the 
affair tended. I wrote at once — making 
an appointment for the same evening. 
But was it from a suggestion of Satan, 
from an evil impulse of human spite, or by 
the decree of fate, that I fixed on that 
part of the Regent’s Park in which I had 
seen him and the lady I now belleved to 
have been Clara walking together in the 
dusk? I cannot now tell. The events 
which followed have destroyed all cer- 
tainty, but 1 fear it was a flutter of the 
wings of revenge, a shove at the spokes of 
the wheel of time to hasten the coming of 
its circle. 

Anxious to keep out of Charley’s way 
— for the secret would make me wretched 
in his presence —I went into the City, and, 
after an early dinner, sauntered out to the 
Zoological Gardens, to spend the time till 
the hour of meeting. But there, strange 
to say, whether from insight or fancy, in 
every animal face I saw such gleams of a 
troubled humanity, that at last I could 
bear it no longer, and betook myself to 
Primrose Hill. 

It was a bright afternoon, wonderfully 
clear, with a crisp frosty feel in the air. 
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But the sun went down, and, one by one, 
here and there, above and below, the lights 
came out and the stars appeared, until. at 
length sky and earth were full of flaming 
spots, and it was time to seek our rendez- 
vous. 

I had hardly reached it, when the grace- 
ful form of Clara glided towards me. She 
perceived in a moment that I did not mean 
to shake hands with her. It was not so 
dark but that I saw her bosom heave, and 
a flush overspread her countenance. 

“You wished to see me, Miss Coning- 
ham,” I said. “I am at your service.” 

“What is wrong, Mr. Cumbermede ? 
You never used to speak to me in such a 
tone.” 

“ There is nothing wrong if you are not 
more able than I to tell what it is.” 

“Why did you come if you were going 
to treat me so?” 

“ Because you requested it.” 

“Have I offended you then by askin 
you to meet me? I trusted you. f 
thought you would never misjudge me.” 

“T should be but too happy to find I had 
been unjust to you, Miss Coningham. I 
would gladly go on my knees to you to 
confess that fault, if I could only be satis- 
fied of its existence. Assure me of it, and 
I will bless you.” 

“How strangely you talk? Some one 
has been maligning me.” 

“No one. But I have come to the 
knowledge of what only one besides your- 
self could have told me.” 

“You mean 4 

“ Geoffrey Brotherton.” 

“He! He has been telling you 

“ No—thank heaven! I have not yet 
sunk to the slightest communication with 
him.” 

She turned her face aside. Veiled. as it 
was by the gathering gloom she yet could 
not keep it towards me. But after a brief 
pause she looked at me and said. 

“You know more than — I do not know 
what you mean.” ‘ 

“Tdoknow more than you think I know. 
I will tell you under what circumstances I 
came to such knowledge. 

She stood motionless. 

“One evening,” I went on, “ after leav- 
ing Moldwarp Hall with Charles Osborne, 
I returned to the library to fetch a book. 
As I entered the room where it lay I heard 
voices in the armoury. One was the voice 
of Geoffrey Brotherton — a man you told 
me you hated. The other was yours.” 

She drew herself up, and stood stately 
before me. 

“Is that your accusation?” she said. 





” 
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“Ts a woman never to speak to a man be- 
cause she detests him ?” 

She laughed I thought drearily. 

“ Apparently not —for then I presume 
you would not have asked me to meet 

ou.” 

“Why should you think I hate you?” 

“ Because you have been treacherous to 
me.” 

“In talking to Geoffrey Brotherton ? 
Idohate him. I hate him more than ever. 
I spoke the truth when I told you that.” 

“ Then you do not hate me ?” 

“No.” 

“ And yet you delivered me over to my 
enemy bound hand and foot, as Deliah did 
Samson.—I heard what you said to 
Brotherton.” 

She seemed to waver, but 
speechless, as if waiting for more. 

“T heard you tell him that I had taken 
that sword —the sword you had always 
been urging me to take —the sword you 
unsheathed and laid on my bed that I 
might be tempted to take it — why I can- 
not understand, for I never did you a 
wrong to my poor knowledge. I fell into 
your snare, and you made use of the fact 
you had achieved to ruin my character, 
and drive me from the house in which I 
was foolish enough'to regard myself as 
conferring favours rather than receiving 
them. You have caused me to be branded 
as a thief for taking —at your suggestion 
— that which was and still is my own!” 

“Does Charley know this?” she asked, 
in a strangely altered voice. 

“He does. He learned it yesterday.” 

“O my God!” she cried, and fell kneel- 
ing on the grass at my feet. “ Wilfrid! 
Wilfrid! I will tell you all. It was to tell 
you all about this very thing that I asked 
you tocome. I could not bear it longer. 
Only your tone made me angry. I did 
not know you knew so much.” 

The very fancy of such submission from 
such a creature would have thrilled me 
with a wild compassion once; but now I 
thought of Charley and felt cold to her 
sorrow as well as her loveliness. When 
she lifted her eyes to mine, however — it 
was not so dark but I could see their sad- 
ness —I began to hope a little for my 
friend. I took her hand and raised her. 
She was now weeping with down-bent 
head. 


stood — 


“Clara, you shall tell me all. God for- 
bid I should be hard upon you. But you 
know I cannot understand it. I have no 


clue to it.. How could you serve me so? ” 
“It is very hard for me —but there is 
no help now: I must confess disgrace, in 
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order to escape infamy. Listen to me 
then —as kindly as you can, Wilfrid. I 
beg your pardon; I have no right to use 
any old familiarity with you. Had my 
father’s plans succeeded, I should still have 
had to make an apology to you, but under 
what different circumstance! I will be as 
brief as I can. My father believed you 
the rightful heir to Moldwarp Hall. Your 
own father believed it, and made my 
father believe it —that was in case your 
uncle should leave nq heir behind him. 
But your uncle was a strange man, and 
would neither lay claim to the property 
himself, nor allow you to be told of your 
prospeets. He did all he could to make 
you like himself, indifferent to worldly 
things; and my father feared you would 
pride yourself on refusing to claim your 
rights except some counter-influence were 
used.” 

“But why should your father have 
taken any trouble in the matter?” I asked. 

“Well, you know —one in his profes- 
sion likes to see justice done; and, be- 
sides, to conduct such a case must of 
course be of professional advantage to 
him. You must not think him under obli- 
gation to the present family: my grand- 
father held the position he still occupies 
before they came into the property.—I 
am too unhappy to mind what I say now. 
My father was pleased when you and I 
— indeed I fancy he had a hand in our first 
meeting. But while your uncle lived, he 
had to be cautious. Chance, however, 
seemed to favour his wishes. We met 
more than once, and you liked me, and 
my father thought I might wake you up to 
care about your rights, and—and— 
but —” 

And it might have been, Clara, 
but for —” 

“Only, you see, Mr. Cumbermede,” she. 
interrupted with a half-smile and a little 
return of her playful manner — “J didn’t 
wish it.” 

“No. You preferred the man who had 
the property.” 

It was a speech both cruel and rude. 
She stepped a pace back, and looked me 
proudly in the face. 

“Prefer that man to you, Wilfrid! No. 
I could never have fallen so low as that. 
But I confess I didn’t mind letting papa 
understand that Mr. Brotherton was polite 
to me —just to keep him from urging me 
to—to— You will do me the justice 
that I did not try to make you —to make 
you — care for me, Wilfrid ? ” 

“T admit it heartily. I will be as hon- 
est as you, and confess that you might 
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have done so — easily enough at one time 
Indeed I am only half-ionest after all: I 
loved you once — after a boyish fashion.” 

She half-smiled again. 

“Tam glad you are believing me now,” 
she said. : 

“Thoroughly,” I answered. “ When 
you speak the truth, I must believe you.” 

“T was afraid to let papa know the real 
state of things. I was always afraid of him, 
though I love him dearly, and he is very 
good to me. I dared not disappoint him 
by telling him that I loved Charley Os- 
borne. That time—you remember— 
when we met in Switzerland, his strange 
ways interested me so much! I was only 
a girl — but * 

‘I understand well enough. I don’t 
wonder at any woman falling in love with 
my Charley.” 

“ Thank you,” she said with a sigh which 
seemed to come from the bottom of her 
heart. “ You were always generous. You 
will do what you can to right me with 
Charley — won't you? He is very strange 
sometimes.” 

“T will indeed. But, Clara, why didn’t 
Charley let me know that you and he loved 
each other?” 

“Ah! there my shame comes in again! 
I wanted — for my father’s sake, not for 
my own—I need not tell you that—I 
wanted to keep my influence over you a 
little while — that is until I could gain my 
father’s end. If I should succeed in rous- 

_ing you to enter an action for the re- 
covery of your rights, I thought my father 
might then be reconciled to my marrying 
Charley instead = 4 

“Instead of me, Clara. Yes—Isee. I 
begin to understand the whole thing. It’s 
not so bad as I thought—not by any 
means.” 

“ Oh, Wiifrid! how good ‘of you! I shall 
love you next to Charley all my life.” 

She caught hold of my hand, and for a 
moment seemed on the point of raising it 
to her lips. 

“But I can’t easily get over the dis- 
grace you have done me, Clara. Neither, 
I confess, can I get over your degrading 
yourself to a private interview with such 
a beast as I know —and can’t help sus- 
pecting you knew Brotherton to be.” 

She dropped my hand, and hid her face 
in both her own. 

“TI did know what he was; but the 
thought of Charley made me able to go 
through with it.” 

“ With the sacrifice of his friend to his 
enemy ?” 





, 





“It was bad. It was horridly wicked.' 
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I hate myself for it. But you know I 
thought it would do you no harm in the 
end.” 

“Tlow much did Charley know of it 
all?” I asked. 

“Nothing whatever. How could I trust 
his innocence? He’s the simplest creature 
in the world, Wilfrid.” 

“T know that well enough.” 

“T could not confess one atom of it to 
him. He would have blown up the whole 
scheme at once. It was all I could do to 
keep him from telling you of our engage- 
ment; and that made him miserable.” 

“Did you tell hin Iwas in love with 
you? You knew I was, well enough.” 

“T dared not do that,’ she said with a 
sad smile. “He would have vanished — 
would have killed himself to make way for 
you.” 

“T see you understand him, Clara.” 

“That will give me some feeble merit 
in your eyes — won’t it, Wilfrid?” 

“Still I don’t see quite why you be- 
trayed me to Brotherton. I daresay I 
should if I had time to think it over.” 

“T wanted to put vou in such a position 
with regard to the Brothertons that you 
could have no scruples in respect of them 
such as my father feared from what he 
called the over-refinement of your ideas 
of honour. The treatment you must re- 
ceive would, [ thought, rouse every feel- 
ing against them. But it was not all for 
my father’s sake, Wilfrid. It was, how- 
ever mistaken, yet a good deal for the 
sake of Charley’s friend that I thus dis- 
graced myself. Can you believe me ?” 

“Ido. But nothing can wipe out the 
disgrace to me.” 

“The sword was your own. Of course 
I never for a moment doubted that.” 

“ But they believed I was lying.” 

“TI can’t persuade myself it signifies 
greatly what such people think about you. 
I except Sir Giles. The rest are wi 

“ Yet you consented to visit them.” 

“]T was in reality Sir Giles’s guest. Not 
one of the others wou!d have asked me.” 

“Not Geoffrey ?” 

“T owe him nothing but undying revenge 
for Charley.” 

Her eyes flashed through the darkness, 
and she looked as if she could have killed 
him. 

“But you were plotting against Sir 
Giles all the time you were his guest ?” 

“Not unjustly though. The property 
was not his but yours — that is,as we then 
believed. As far as I knew, the result 
would have been a real service to him, in 
delivering him from unjust possession — a 
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thing he would himself have scorned. It 
was all very wrong — very low, if you like 
—but somehow it then seemed simple 
enough —a lawful stratagem for the right.” 

“ Your heart was so full of Charley!” 

“ Then you do forgive me, Wilfrid?” 

“With all my soul. I hardly feel now 
as if I had anything to forgive.” 

I drew her towards me and kissed her 
on the forehead. She threw her arms 
round me, and clung to me, sobbing like a 
child. 

“You will explain it all to Charley — 
won’t you?” she said, as soon as she 
could speak, withdrawing herself from the 
arm which had involuntarily crept around 
her, seeking to comfort her. 

«“T will,” I said. 

We were startled by a sound in the 
clump of trees behind us. Then over their 
tops passed a wailful gust of wind, through 
which we thought came the fall of reced- 
ing footsteps. 

“T hope we haven’t been overheard,” I 


said. “I shall go at once and tell Charley 
all about it. I will just see you home 
first.” 


“ There is no occasion for that, Wilfrid ; 
and I'm sure I don’t deserve it.” 

“ You deserve a thousand thanks. You 
have lifted a mountain off me. I see it all 
now. When your father found it was 
no use ~ 

“Then I saw I had wronged you, and I 
couldn’t bear myself till I had confessed 
all.” 

“Your father is satisfied then that the 
register would not stand in evidence ? ” 

“Yes. He told me all about it.” 

“ He has never said a word to me on the 
matter; but just dropped me in the dirt, 
and let me lie there.” 

“You must forgive him too, Wilfrid. it 
was a dreadful blow to him, and it was 
weeks before he told me. We couldn’t 
think what was the matter with him. You 
see he had been cherishing the scheme 
ever since your father’s death, and it was 
a great humiliation to find he had been 
sitting so many years on an addled egg,” 
she said, with a laugh in which her natural 
merriment once more peeped out. 

I walked home with her, and we parted 
like old friends. 

On my way to the Temple, I was anx- 
iously occupied as to how Charley would 
receive the explanation I had to give him. 
That Clara’s confession would be a relief I 
could not doubt; but it must cause him 
great pain notwithstanding. His sense of 
honour was so keen, and his ideal of wo- 
mankind so lofty, that I could not but 
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dread the consequences of the revelation. 
At the same time I saw how it might ben- 
efit him. I had begun to see that it is 
more divine to love the erring than to love 
the good, and to understand how there is 
more joy over the one than over the ninety 
and nine. If Charley, understanding that 
he is no divine lover who loves only so long 
as he is able to flatter himself that the ob- 
|ject of his love is immaculate, should find 
‘that he must love Clara in spite of her 
faults and wrong-doings, he might thus 
grow to be less despairful over his own 
failures; he might, through his love for 
Clara, learn to hope for himself, notwith- 
standing the awful distance at which per- 
fection lay removed. 

But as I went I was conscious of a 
strange oppression. It was not properly 
mental, for my interview with Clara had 
raised my spirits. It was a kind of physi- 
cal oppression I felt, as if the air, which was 
in reality clear and cold, had been damp 
and close and heavy. 

I -went straight to Charley’s chambers. 
The moment I opened the door, I knew 
that something was awfully wrong. The 
room was dark — but he would often sit 
in the dark. I called him, but received no 
answer. Trembling, I struck a light, for I 
feared to move lest I should touch some- 
thing dreadful. But when I had succeed- 
ed in lighting the lamp, I found the room 
just as it always was. His hat was on the 
table. He must be in his bedroom. And 
yet I did not feel as if anything alive was 
near me. Why was everything so fright- 
fully still? I opened the door as slowly 
and fearfully as if I had dreaded arousing 
a sufferer whose life depended on his repose. 
There he lay on his bed, in his clothes — 
fast asleep, as I thought, for he often slept 
so, and at any hour of the day —the nat- 
ural relief of his much-perturbed mind. 
His eyes were closed, and his face was very 


white. AsI looked, I heard a sound—a 
drop—another! There was a slow dri 
somewhere. God in heaven! Could it 


be? I rushed to him, calling him aloud. 
There was no response. It was too true! 
He was dead. The long snake-like Indian 
dagger was in his heart, and the blood was 
oozing slowly from around it. 

I ine not linger over that horrible 
night, or the horrible days that followed. 
Such days! such nights! The letters to 
write ! — The friends to tell! — Clara! — 
His father!— The police! — The in- 
quest ! 


Mr. Osborne took no notice of my letter, 
but came up at once. Entering where I 
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sat ‘vith my head on my arms on the table, 
the first announcement I had of his pres- 
ence was a hoarse deep broken voice or- 
dering me out of the room. I obeyed me- 
chanically, took up Charley’s hat instead 
of my own, and walked away with it. 
But the neighbours were kind, and al- 
though I did not attempt to approach 
again all that was left of my friend, I 
watched from a neighbouring window, and 
following at a little distance, was present 
when they laid his form late at night, 
in the unconsecrated ground of a ceme- 
tery. 

I may just mention here what I had not 
the heart to dwell upon in the course of 
my narrative — that since the talk about 
suicide occasioned by the remarks of Sir 
Thomas Browne, he had often brought up 
the subject — chiefly however in a half- 
humourous tone, and from what may be 
called an esthetic point of view as to the 
best mode of accomplishing it. For some 
of the usual modes he expressed abhor- 
rence, as being so ugly; and on the whole 
considered — I well remember the phrase, 
for he used it more than once —that a 
dagger — and on one of those occasions he 
took up the Indian weapon already de- 
scribed and said — “such as this now,” — 
was “the most gentleman-like usher into 
the presence of the Great Nothing.” As I 
had however often heard that those who con- 
templated suicide never spoke of it, and as 
his manner on the occasions to which I re- 
fer was always merry, such talk awoke 
little uneasiness; and I believe that he 
never had at the moment any conscious at- 
traction to the subject stronger than a 
speculative one. At the same time, how- 
ever, I believe that the speculative attrac- 
tion itself had its roots in the misery with 
which in other and prevailing moods he 
was so familiar. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
ISOLATION. 


AFTER writing to Mr. Osborne to ac- 
uaint him with the terrible event, the 
rst thing I did was to goto Clara. I will 

not attempt to describe what followed. 
The moment she saw me, her face revealed 
as in a mirror, the fact legible on my own, 
and I had scarcely opened my mouth when 
she cried “ He is dead!” and fell fainting 
on the floor. Her aunt came, and we suc- 
ceeded in recovering her a little. But she 
lay still as death on the couch where we 
had laid her, and the motion of her eyes 
hither and thither as if following the 
movements of some one about the room 
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was the only sign of life in her. We 
spoke to her, but evidently she heard 
nothing, and at last, leaving her when the 
doctor arived, I waited for her aunt in 
another room, and told her what had hap- 
pened. 

Some days after, Clara sent for me, and 
I had to tell her the whole story. Then, 
with agony in every word she uttered, she 
managed to inform me that when she went 
in after I left her at the door that night, 
she found waiting her a note from 
Charley; and this she now gave me to 
read. It contained a request to meet him 
that evening at the very place which I had 
appointed. It was their customary rendez- 
vous when she was in town. In all proba- 
bility he was there when we were, and 
heard and saw — heard too little and saw 
too much, and concluded that both Clara 
and I were false to him. The frightful 
perturbation which a conviction such as 
that must cause in a mind like his could be 
nothing short of madness. For, ever tor- 
tured by a sense of his own impotence, of 
the gulf to all appearance eternally fixed 
between his actions and his aspirations, and 
unable to lay hold of the Essential, the 
Causing Goodness, he had clung with the 
despair of a perishing man to the dim 
reflex of good he saw in her and me. If 
his faith in that was indeed destroyed, the 
last barrier must have given way, and the 
sea of madness ever breaking against it, 
must have broken in and overwhelmed 
him. But, O my friend! surely long ere 
now thou knowest that we were not false ; 
surely the hour will yet dawn when I 
shall again hold thee to my heart; yea, 
surely, even if still thou countest me guilty, 
thou hast already found for me endless ex- 
cuse and forgiveness. 

I can hard!y doubt however that he in- 
herited a strain of madness from his fa- 
ther, a madness which that father had de- 
veloped by forcing upon him the false forms 
of a true religion. 

It is not then strange that I should have 
thought and speculated much about mad- 
ness. — What does its frequent impulse to 
suicide indicate? May it not be its main 
instinct to destroy itself as an evil thing? 
May not the impulse arise from some un- 
conscious conviction that there is for it no 
remedy but the shuffling off of this mortal 
coil — nature herself dimly urging through 


‘the fumes of the madness to the one blow 


which lets in the light andair? Doubtless, 
if in the mind so sadly unhinged, the sense 
of a holy Presence could be developed — 
the sense of a love that loves through all 
vagaries — of a hiding place from forms 
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of evil the most fantastic — of a fatherly 
care that not merely holds its insane child 
in its arms, but enters into the chaos of his 
imagination, and sees every wildest horror 
with which it swarms; if, I say, the conv.c- 
tion of such a love dawned on the disor- 
dered mind, the man would live in spite of 
his imaginary foes, for he would pray 
against them as sure of being heard as St. 
Pau, when he prayed concerning the thorn 
from which he was not delivered, but 
against which he was sustained. And who 
can tell how often this may be the fact — 
how often the lunatic also lives by faith? 
Are not the forms of madness most fre- 
quently those of love and religion? Cer- 
tainly, if there be a God, he does not for- 
get his frenzied offspring; certainly he is 
more tender over them than any mother 
over her idiot darling ; certainly he sees in 
them what the eye of brother or sister 
cannot see. But some of them at least 
have not enough of such support to be able 
to go on living; and for my part, I con- 
fess I rejoice as often as I hear that one 
has succeeded in breaking his prison-bars. 
When the crystal shrine has grown dim, 
and the fair forms of nature are in their 
entrance contorted hideously; when the 
sunlight itself is as blue lightning, and the 
wind in the summer trees is as “ a terrible 
sound of stones cast down, or a rebound- 
ing echo from the hollow mountains”; 
when the body is no longer a mediator be- 
tween the soul and the world, but the 
prison-house of a lying gaoler and tor- 
turer — how can I but rejoice to hear that 
the tormented captive has at length forced 
his way out into freedom ? 

When I look behind me, I can see but 
little through the surging lurid smoke of 
that awful time. The first sense of relief 
came when I saw the body of Charley laid 
in the holy earth. For the earth w the 
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| Lord’s—and none the less holy that the 
voice of the priest may have left it without 
his consecration. Surely if ever the Lord 
laughs in derision, as the Psalmist says, it 
must be when the voice of a man would in 
his name exclude his fellows from their 
birthright. O Lord, gather thou the out- 
casts of thy Israel, whom the priests and 
the rulers of thy people have cast out to 
perish. 

I remember for the most part only a 
dull agony, interchanging with apathy. 
For days and days, I could not rest, but 
walked hither and thither, careless whither. 
When at length I would lie down weary 
and fall asleep, suddenly I would start up, 
hearing the voice of Charley crying for 
help, and rush in the middle of the winter 
night into the wretched streets, there to 
wander till daybreak. But I was not 
utterly miserable. In my most wretched 
dreams I never dreamed of Mary, and 
through all my waking distress I never for- 
got her. I was sure in my very soul that 
she did me no injustice. I had laid open 
the deepest in me to her honest gaze, and 
she had read it, and could not but know 
me. Neither did what had occurred quench 
my growing faith. I had never been able 
to hope much for Charley in this world ; 
for something was out of joint with him, 
and only in the region of the unknown 
was I able to look for the setting right of 
it. Nor had many weeks passed before I 
was fully aware of relief when I remem- 
bered that he was dead. And whenever 
the thought arose that God might have 
given him a fairer chance in this world, I 
was able to reflect that apparently God 
does not care for this world save as a part 
of the whole; and on that whole I had 
yet to discover that he could have given 
him a fairer chance. 








Tne invention of our present lucifer match 
was great because it was so small, and it now 
turns out that the production of this most use- 
ful but at the same time most dangerous fire- 
work, was due to a happy thought which flashed 
through the brain of Mr. Isaac Holden, who so 
terms the idea in his evidence before the Patent 
Committee. Mr. Holden had to rise at four in 
the morning to pursue his studies in chemistry, 
and experience the greatest inconvenience from 
his tedious efforts to obtain a light from flint 
and steel. He was giving lectures at this time 
toa very large academy. He goes on tosay : — 


“* Of course I knew, 2s other chemists did, the 
explosive material that was necessary in order 
to produce instantaneous light; but it was very 
difficult to obtain a light on wood by that ex- 
plosive material, and the idea occurred to me to 
put under the explosive mixture sulphur. I did 
that, and published it in my next lecture, and 
showed it. There was a young man in the room 
whose father was a chemist in London, and he 
immediately wrote to his father about it, and 
shortly afterwards lucifer matches were issued 
to the world.”’ Pall Mall Gazette. 


























PRINCESS GALLITZIN.. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
PRINCESS GALLITZIN. 

Ir is probably not often that the whim 
or necessity of the traveller leads him to 
visit the retired village of Angelmodde, 
near the city of Miinster in Westphalia: 
but he whom some odd chance should take 
there, will scarcely fail to notice, resting 
against the white stuccoed church wall, a 
monumental cross, bearing on it the image 
of the Saviour, and having the following 
inscription, in the German language, in- 
scribed on its square pedestal : — 


I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ; and do hold all as dung, 
that I may win Christ.— Phi/. iii. 8. 


80 WAS MINDED, AND 80 LIVED, THE MOTHER OF 
THE POOR AND OPPRESSED, 
THE 
PRINCESS AMELIA VON GALLITZIN 
(BORN COUNTESS VON SCHMETTAU), 


WHOSE BONES REST BEFORE THIS IMAGE, IN 
HOPE OF THEIR GLORIOUS RESURRECTION. 


SHE DIED ON THE 29TH OF APRIL, 1806, IN THE 
58TH YEAR OF HER AGE. 


PRAY FOR HER. 


We have had of late several memoirs of 
French ladies of distinguished piety: 
Eugénie de Guérin, Madame la Ferronnays, 
the Marquise de la Fayette, and others. 
There may be some interest in tracing the 
varieties which national or other influences 
bring to notice in the religious personality 
of the German lady to whom the above 
epitaph refers. 

The world is but little acquainted now 
with the character, or even the name, of 
the Princess Gallitzin, who at the close of 
the last century was distinguished as one 
of the most devout and learned members 
of a social circle eminent both for piety 
and intellectual attainments; whose re- 
markable qualities made her practically 
the centre of that circle; while in the 
world of culture beyond it, she was re- 
garded with friendship and admiration by 
men of very varied types of genius. 
Goethe, the free-thinker, the intellectual 
voluptuary, the scornful monarch of letters, 
said of her, “ She was one of those individ- 
uals of whom one can form no sort of idea 
without having seen her, and whom one can- 
not judge aright without viewing her both 
in connection and in contrast with her con- 
temporaries and associates.” He offered her 
the privilege of his correspondence, telling 
her that she alone had found the key of 
his long-closed heart, that to her it would 
open itself fully, only desiring her confi- 
dence in return. Herder and Lavater had 
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| made a similar overture to her. To Goethe 
alone, of the three, she was half inclined 
to return a favourable answer. “ He was 
the only celebrated man,” she said, “whe 
ever to me seemed truly inspired, and who 
moved my heart, as being so.” For a 
short winter she remained in doubt 
whether she should or should not comply 
.with his request. It had come at a time 
when she was going through the great 
crisis of her life, her renunciation of the 
vanities of learning and fame for the unre- 
served self-sacrifice of the Christian 
devotee. She finally decided that the 
profit to be gained by compliance was not 


| tantamount to the ioss of time and peril to 


her heart’s freedom. But her friendship 
with Goethe continued unimpaired. We 
have very interesting notices of it scat- 
tered through the poet’s autobiographical 
fragments, to some of which we shall recur. 
And not only was this high-priest of poeti- 
cal scepticism her friend: ardent as she 
was in her personal devotion to the Roman 
Catholic culture, she could embrace within 
the sphere of her affection and confidence 
a free-thinking philosopher like Hemster- 
hiiys, a rationalist like Jacobi, orthodox 
Lutherans like Claudius and Klopstock, 
Protestant mystics like Hamann and Buch- 
holz. 

Such tolerance was indeed in the spirit 
of her time and surroundings. Let us 
dwell a little on this matter. We have 
heard much of the revival of religious life 
in Germany during and after the wars of 
liberation. But this was by no means the 
first movement of positive reaction against 
the infidel opinions disseminated by the 
French school and encouraged by Fred- 
erick the Great. Thoughtful spirits had 
worked towards a more vital recognition 
of Christianity in several distinct social 
centres, not driven to it by any pressure 
of external trouble, not by proselytizing 
fanaticism, but by that moral earnestness 
which has constituted at all times the 
noblest side of the German character. At 
Hamburg, at Kiel, Eutin, and other places 
in Holstein, and at Miinster in Westpha- 
lia, there existed coteries of friends like- 
minded on most points of faith and philos- 
ophy, yet allowing considerahle differences 
of insight among themselves, and varying, 
circle from circle, in the technicalities of 
belief. Thus at Miinster, the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishopric, the dogmas of 
the old church were in the ascendant. At 
Wandsbeck, in Holstein, the once famous 
Claudius en the tone to the prevalent 

ietistic Lutheranism, 4 little too old- 

hioned in its orthodoxy for his son-in- 
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law Perthes. At Hamburg, Kiel, and 
other places on the North Sea and Baltic, 
Portestantism might be seen in juxtaposi- 
tion, or even in combination, with ad- 
vanced rationalism; but, as a rule, in those 
social circles which were neither Frenchi- 
fied on the one hand, nor bound by mere 
routine tradition on the other, religion was 
a topic of serious thought and discussion, 
and was treated in asympathetic spirit very 
different from the sectarian zeal which char- 
acterized parties after the peace of 1815. 
The ultramontane, romantic, or evanczeli- 
cal belligerents of the later period were 
stimulated by a reactionist horror of lib- 
eralism, or by a Jesuit attraction and re- 
pulsion among themselves, arising out of 
the experiences of an age of violence. The 
theosophists of 1780-1790, whatever their 
speculative divergencies, were not embit- 
tered aguinst each other by altars over- 
thrown or by holy names proscribed. 
They could even argue with unbelievers in 
a mild and tolerant fashion, and make al- 
lowances for an incredulity which they felt 
themselves happy. but not supremely vir- 
tuous for not sharing. 

Now it was to the ranks of the increda- 
lous that the Princess Gallitzin herself in 
early womanhood belonged. She was the 
daughter of a Prussian Field-Marshal, 
Count von Schmettau, and was born at 
Berlin in 1748. Her mother being a Ro- 
man Catholic, she was educated according 
to that persuasion, till the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, at a convent in Breslau. Be- 
yond a few superstitious notions, however, 
she learnt positively nothing there; and 
did not gain much more at a school at 
Berlin to which she was afterwards re- 
moved. The chief accomplishments she 
had acquired by the time she had to take 
up her social position at her mother’s 
house —a distinguished one in Berlin 
— were a proficiency in music, for which 
she had great natural taste, and facility in 
the French language. But she had be- 
come also conscious of a soul full of ar- 
dent aspirations — of a vague sentimental 
desire afier excellence and happiness of 2 
kind different from that pursued by the 
votaries of pleasure around her. Society, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, palled 
upon her. She liked, in the company of 
one chosen friend, or else alone, to pore 
over such books as she could by any means 
procure from the booksellers’ stalls in 
the city. Novels and romances first fed 
her youthful fancy. She declared after- 
wards that she had derived no harm from 
this species of mental indulgence, but, on 
the contrary, a contempt for all that was 
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base and mean. At the same time an un- 
der-current of spiritual awe téok posses- 
sion of her soul. The mysteries of an- 
other world, the strife of good and evil, 
would force unan:werable questions on 
her sensitive but ill-in=tructed conscience. 

The chance reading of a French work 
on metaphysics formed a crisis in her in- 
ward life. A passion for psychological in- 
quiry now seized upon her. Profoundly 
ignorant, she asked questions right and 
left, “making” as she said, “the young 
laugh in my face, whilst my elders re- * 
proved me for talking nonsense, and for 
busyiag myself about matters which did 
not belong to the province of a young 
lady.” 

This thinking, wondering girl became at 
eighteen years of age a lady in attendance 
on the Princess Ferdinand of Prussia. It 
waa a natural step in the career of one of 
her lirth and pretensions, and she was 
fi:ted for it besides by great personal at- 
tractions — by beauty, grace, lively wit, 
and musical accomplishments. “ She plays 
the harpsichord and sings like an angel,” 
said Diderot of her a few years later. At 
the age of twenty she accompanied the 
Princess Ferdinand to the fashionable 
watering-places of Spa and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. The impression made by her on the 
pleasure-seekers at these resorts was great. 
Her musical performances attracted them’ 
especially. Bat the inwardly serious and 
elevated cast of mind, in which she so 
greatly differed from the ordinary run of 
high-born young ladies of her time, was 
a little heeded or understood. One 

nglish nobleman is said to have discov- 
ered it, observing to the Princess Ferdi- 
nand that she had done well to bring the 
Countess von Schmettau in her suite, for 
that the ideas he had formed of Berlin la- 
dies before he had left home had not been 
very favourable, but were now entirely 
changed by the noble style and manner he 
observed in her, so far removed from any- 
thing like coquetry. 

Among the visitors at Aix-la-Chapelle 
was a Russian nobleman, Prince Demetrius 
Gallitzin, a grandee high in the employ- 
ment of the Empress Catherine, past the 
tniddle term of life, magnificent in his 
habits, cultivated in the technicalities of 
taste, skilled in natural science, conversant 
with literature. He had lately been col- 
lecting pictures for his imperial mistress in 
Paris, where he had resided fourteen years, 
and had become familiarly acquainted with’ 
the intellectual stars of the Siécle Louis 
Quinze —with Voltaire and Diderot in 





particular. In short he had acquired that 
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French varnish which, in the days before: ever, of which I knew not the exact nature 


the war, used to cover the mental 
barbarism of the Russian man of the world 
with a jous outside. He was now on 
his way back to St. Petersburg, to receive 
credentials from the Empress for the post 
of ambassador at the Hague, to which she 
had appointed him; and he naturally 
found his place in the society assembled 
around the Princess Ferdinand of Prussia. 
To Amelia von Schmettau his conversation 
was attractive. He could talk of the 
great metaphysicians of the Encyclopedist 
school. His own character for learning, 
amply certified by the flattering letters 
which these famed savants wrote to him, 
and which he displayed to the Countess 
with much self-satisfaction, did not fail to 
impress her ardent spirit. He wooed and 
won her. “My heart did not require 
what the world calls love,’ she said, writ- 
ing at a later time of this epoch in her 
life’s history ; “ but the desire of Perfec- 
tion had planted its Ideal deep within my 
heart, had become a necessity to me, and 
was independent of concrete form. I felt 
that the Prince might become everything 
to me, if he were capable of participating 
in these sentiments.” The Prince admired 
the pretty and well-born lady who was 
ready to incline her ear to his self-lauda- 
tions, and thought her admirably calcu- 
lated to grace an ambassador’s reception- 
rooms, but certainly did not enter into her 
secretly indulged transcendentalisms of 
feeling. 

They were married at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in August, 1768. After the marriage they 
went to St. Petersburg, where the Prince 
received credentials for his mission, and in 
the course of 1770 they took up their resi- 
dence at the Hague. The style of repre- 
sentation which was considered as part of 
a Russian ambassador’s duty, and which 
the tastes of Prince Gallitzin rendered 
= congenial to him, was in the highest 

egree splendid and showy. Everlasting 
visits and receptions, balls, theatres, and 
ceremonials, made up the round of occu- 
pation. The Prince, puzzled at first by 
the pensive sentimentality of his bride, 
thought that her spirits could not fail to 
rise when once she had become thoronghly 
imbued with the excitement of these so- 
cial stimulants. But poor Amelia was suf- 
fering not only from the infliction of habits 
which were contrary to her taste, but from 
the bitterness of her heart’s disillusion. 
“I brought back,” she said afterwards, 
“every evening from the eeaseless round 
of dissipation an increased but futile long- 
ing for something better — something, how- 





— which I dared not talk about to others. 
Seldom did I fall asleep without weeping. 
I was like one of those actors who 
ean afford delight to others by their an- 
tics while they sbed bitter tears in secret.” 
At first, her natural spirits would some- 
times rise to the surface, and at such mo- 
ments her wit and sprightliness would 
gain for her a social popularity to which 
she was not wholly indiferent ; but by de- 
even this excitement palled upon 
her, and, to fill the void in her heart, she 
felt there was no real resource for her but 
study. Greek and Latin, metaphysics and 
moral philosophy — such were the subjects 
on which her ardent curiosity fastened. 
Now there was at the Hague at this time 
a philosopher of considerable repute — 
Francis Hemsterhuys. He was the son of 
Tiberius Hemsterhuys, the well-known 
me ge and was himself learned in the 
earning of the Greeks, especially in the 
writings of Plato, which he both studied 
and imitated. His principal work was a 
treatise entitled Del’ Homme et ses Rapports, 
published at Paris in 1773. Some of his 
metaphysical lucubrations had been com- 
_ before the Princess came to the 
Tague, and inspired her with great enthu- 
siasm. The philosophy of Hemsterhuys 
was a Deistic rationalism, based, in great 
measure, on the ideal doctrines of Plato, 
and admitting of sentimental and spiritual 
applications, which made it far more at- 
tractive to the enthusiastic young Countess 
than the cold negations of the French 
metaphysicians, her husband’s friends and 
allies. Hemsterhuys, on his part, though 
a mature student of fifty when the Coun- 
tess made his acquaintance, was completely 
fascinated by her. A fast friendship grew 
up between them: they thought, studied, 
discussed, corresponded, in common. 
Hemsterhuys called himself Socrates and 
the Countess Diotima, and composed dia- 
logues based on the philosophical conver- 
sations they had held together. In a 
special work entitled Diokles to Diotima, he 
undertook to demonstrate to his fair friend 
the untenableness of the whole French 
system of Atheism. : 
More than ever restless to escape the 
round of social dissipation as the divine 
charms of philosophy became more intel- 
ligible to her through the eloquence of a 
living expounder, Princess Galitzin im- 
plored her spouse to allow of her retire- 
ment from the great world. At first she 
implored in vain; but it so happened that 
Diderot came to pay them a visit. He 
saw the fundamental difficulties of the case, 
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and he persuaded his friend the Prince, |otima really seems to have been without 
as the best means of dealing with the in-|limits. She carried away with her, more- 
ereasing misunderstanding between him-| over, two young children, a boy and a girl 
self and his young wife, to allow of her to|—“ Mitri” and “Mimi,” whom she re- 
retreat to a small farm in the neighbour-|solved it should be the one main business 
hood of the town, where she might follow | of her life to educate, enriching her own 
her whim of seclusion and study without |mind for that purpose with learning of 
hindrance. To this farm, situated a little |every sort, and exacting from them a de- 
off the Allée leading from the Hague to| gree of application proportionate to her 
Schevening, Amelia now betook herself | own. 
with her two children. She changed its} Her uncongenial but indulgent hus- 
name from Hahn to Nithuyss, the Dutch | band seems to have allowed her free con- 
rendering for Nicht-zu-Hause, or “Not at|trol over her actions; and her first idea 
Home:” meaning thereby to imply the | was to settle at Geneva, in a house belong- 
* utter seclusion from all company in which ing to him on the banks of the lake. But it 
she wished to pass her days. She took |so happened that the first stage of her in- 
more effectual measures still to mark her , tended journey thither led her to the capital 
secession from the world of fashion. She lof Westphalia, and she seized the opportun- 
had her hair shaved off, and donned a/|ity te make acquaintance with the eminent 
round perrnque, abjured stays, and adopt-| statesman and philanthropist who then’ 
ed a peasant’s garb. The gay worldjheld office as Prime Minister for the 
a at her, but she was quite content | Prince-Bishop of Miinster and Cologne, 
to letit laugh ; and meanwhile she did not | and who had made his administration an 
exclude from her presence some few|envy and a model to neighbouring states, 
visitors who really admired her renuncia-| particularly in the matter of educational 
tion for the sake of science. Hemsterhuys | institutions. Fiirstenberg was almost fifty 
had ready access to her sanctuary. His | ears of age at this time —one of those 
visits were frequent, but at first they were | man Catholic reformers of large soul 
always made in company with her husband, | and enlightened tolerance, who figured 
who appears to have taken the conjugal sep- | among the best class of political philos- 
aration with great good humour after the | ophers in the quarter of a century preced- 
first difficulty. As time went on, however, |ing the French Revolution. It was his 
it happened that Prince Gallitzin was fre- | fixed aim to counterwork the influence of 
quently absent from the Hague. Then the licentious opinions with which French 
Hemsterhuys came to Nithuyss all the | philosophy was then inundating Europe; 
same, and would remain for days in her; but this he did not by a bigoted course 
company. Her dignity and self-respect |of repression, but by encouraging to the 
were beyond reproach ; but it would seem | utmost school-teaching under moral and 
that Hemsterhuys did begin to fee! some-| religious, but at the same time liberal, 
thing warmer than studious sympathy conditions. Energetic and ardent, posi- 
with his adorable Diotima. A few expres- | tive and dictatorial, Fiirstenberg was the 
sions in her extant letters seem to hint at | prince and leader among a number of able 
rebuke on her part; and it is probable} men assembled at this time at Miinster, 
that a growing sense of the ambiguity of | and comprising, more or less within the 
their relations — possibly some conscious- spbere of their influence, neighbouring 
hess of danger to her own susceptibilities coteries at Diisseldorff and Pempelfort. 
—decided her to-break up her residence To the Princess Gallitzin his character 
at Nithuyss, after she had continued it for | seemed to supply that element of the he- 
upwards of five years. This was in 1779, roic which had been wanting in the philo- 
when she had attained the age of thirty.;sophic phlegm of Llemsterhuys. She 
She carried away with her, as the net re- | threw herself under his influence at once, 
sult of this epoch of her life, a consider- renounced her notion of settling at Gene- 
able store of philosophical ideas, habits of va, and decided that Munster should be 
intense application, an ever-increasing her home. Impulsive as she was, how- 
thirst for knowledge, a satisfied accept- ever, she showed what must be called a 
ance of the Deist's position as against high-minded distrust of herself in one re- 
materialistic Atheism on the one spect. Jealous lest her warm admiration 
and as against positive revelation on of the Westphalian statesman should ia- 
the other, and, in general, no mean es Guence her to accept his religion on in- 
timate of her own ers and achieve- sulliceut grounds, laid it down as « 
ments, for Hemsterba 
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“The confidential intercourse I had had 
with many minds,” she says of herself, 
“wrought in me the conviction that none 
really and truly believed in Christianity 
save the common people; for it seemed 
impossible that men could have faith in its 
threatenings and promises, and yet live so 
contrary to its doctrines as I saw to be 
the case with almost all.” “I could not 
endure,” so she told Fiirstenberg, “that in 
matters concerning God, my mind should 
receive any impressions save what He 
himself should operate in me. I prayed 
for light, and would keep my heart open 
to welcome it.” She was content, mean- 
while, to regard Fiirstenberg’s faith as a 
prejudice of education, without ailowing 
it, in the slightest degree, to abate her en- 
thusiasm for “the great man,” as she in- 
variably called him. “He is so unaffect- 
edly great,” she says in one of her letters, 
“and with so much simple geniality, that 
three-fourths of mankind pass before him 
without perceiving his greatness or stop- 
ping to admire it. I might compare him to 
the immense dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
All who ‘have seen that stupendous ob~ 
ject tell me that the first impression is of 
surprise at not being more struck by its 
immensity —an effect due to the exquis- 
ite harmony of its proportions.” It is 
amusing to read after-entries in her diary, 
when another star had risen on her hori- 
zon, and she was capable of seeing Fiirst- 
enberg’s little defects as well as his emi- 
nent virtues. 

On settling down at Miinster the Prin- 
cess devoted herself eagerly to the work 
of educating her children. She strained 
their intellectual faculties to the utmost, 
keeping them at work many hours of the 
day, urging them continually to more zeal, 
scolding them vehemently, by her own con- 
fession, when they fell short of her re- 
quirements. She subjected them, at the 
same time, to the hardening practices 
brought into vogue by Rousseau, and set 
them a personal example of early rising, 
small eating, vigorous walking, and bath- 
ing and swimming in all weathers. The 
people of Miinster stared at her ways of 
going on. Writing to Hemsterhuys in 
1787, she savs, “ During the seven years I 
have been here, my reputation strangely 
varied. As for my religion, I have passed 
by turns for a (ireck, an Atheist, a Deist, 
a Christian, a Magician, of the fashionable 
sect #0 calling itself. As for my morals — 
a cynic, for the first and second year, be- 
cause | swim, and make my children swim 

.» & drastic disciplinarian afterwards, 
when our swimming had se: an example 
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which others followed. My sentiments 
for the great man (Fiirstenberg) made 
people call me first a Platonist and then a 
lunatic. In matter of philosophy, I was 
a Stoic, an Epicurean, a Leibnitzian, a 
Hemsterhuysian, -ian, -ian, -ian, — any- 
thing, everything; and as for my way of 
life, T was almost always set down as ec- 
centric or as mad.” 

Her practice was to spend her winters 
in the town of Miinster and her summers 
at the neighbouring village of Angle- 
modde, where she hired some furnished 
rooms at a farmer’s house, and received 
the friends who were wont to resort to 
her. Her husband and Hemsterhuys 
visited her for some weeks every year; 
and during their absence she kept up a 
correspondence with both of them. The 
conversations which the Dutch philosopher 
held with her as they paced the pathways 
of Angelmodde, were memorialized by him 
on his periodic returns to the Hague, and 
sent from thence in manuscript to the 
Princess for revision. Such, for instance, 
were the dialogues entitled, Alexis: ou, sur 
? Age d’Or, and Simon: ou, sur les Facultés 
de l’Ame ; both of which were subsequent- 
ly translated into German by Jacobi. 
Prebendary Katercamp of Miinster, who 
drew up a memoir of the Princess's life, 
deduces from these two dialogues an elab- 
orate system of her opinions in education 
and in metaphysics. 

Her letters written during the first three 
years of her residence at Miinster show 
her incessant zeal for study. “I have al- 
ready learnt to content myself with five 
hours of sleep,” she tells Hemsterhuys, in 
September, 1779; and a month or two 
later she writes, ‘I read Diodorus Siculus 
two or three years ago with pleasure, but 
I was not then sufficiently advanced to 
read it with all the profit I might have 
done, and if you come to Miinster I will 
go over it again with you most willingly. 
At present ail my spare moments are tak- 
en up with mathematics, of which hitherto 
I have acquired nothing but the merest 
smattering; and for my children’s sake, 
whose education gives the primary direc- 
tion to all my studies, it is needful I should 
make sure my footing in this science, for 
which the place where I am affords certain 


advantages. Latin occupies me likewise; 
and I am beginning to li out Horace, 
who enchants me.” Again, “Il am bus 


reading Locke, and comparing him wit 
Leibnits, in order to familiarize myself 
with the [modern) German ’. 
which i m part on those two 


authors.” 
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To Fiirstenberg she writes concerning 
her mathematical studies: “I have been 
able to appropriate and enjoy, without any 
indigestion, 17 per cent. of the Spherical 
Trigonometry. Only just as much again, 
and the business is done. It is really a 
shame that professors should make so 
much fuss about things. I believe they do 
it, like the Egyptian priests, in order to 
keep the public off their subjects and 
reserve to themselves a special property 
in them.” 

Such strenuous exertions were not long 
in provoking their Nemesis. The Princess 
had to endure the miseries of an over- 
wrought brain. This evil is unconsciously 
hinted at in a note to Fiirstenberg. “I 
am so dull, stupid, and knocked up with 
my exertions of yesterday, which I spent 
in dealing with the shadows of shadows, 
i.e. logic and metaphysics, that I must oc- 
cupy myself to-day in simply doing noth- 
ing.” Of this period of her life she af- 
terwards took an elaborate review. We 
extract some passages : 


“ Fragment of May, 1789. 


“When I made the attempt, at twenty- 
four years of age, to call out my as yet un- 
tried powers, and in perfect ignorance of 
all things to set forward on a road whose 
goal was to be nothing less than the sum 
of all the knowledge requisite for the in- 
struction and training of my children, I 
believed myself to be simply courageous; 
but in fact I very soon became proud ; for 
I came to rely upon my own strength, 
since God, taking compassion perliaps on 
my ignorance, allowed all that I undertook 
to prosper. ... That I was really proud 
and ambitious, however, I was the longer 
in becoming aware of, because I was per- 
fectly content with my solitude, avoided 
all external distractions disapproved both 
of Hemsterhuys’ overbearing pride in him- 
self, and of his exaggerated estimate of 
my merits; and finally, because my heart’s 
affections seemed so decidedly to be the 
motive of my actions and desires, and the 
measure of my enjoyments, that I should 
scarcely have been willing to sacrifice one 
day of friendly confidence to the most 
brilliant glory. What first began to open 
my eyes to the truth concerning myself, 
was a gradual diminution of ease in the 
gratification of my boundless appetite for 
knowledge, as by the exhaustion of my too 
rashly employed powers my health began 
to fail. Finding now that I required more 
time to get through a less amount of work, 
I was forced unwillingly to leave my 
books, in order to give myself to the hours, 
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once most delightful to me, set apart for 
the instruction of my children. Every 
new scicnce, every language; or every 
book of which I heard, to whatever de- 
partment it might belong, awoke in me, 
not as formerly, a mere desire or impulse, 
but a real hypochondriacal pain, a gnaw- 
ing worm of discontent at my physical 
weakness, which appeared ever in the light 
of an obstacle to the satisfaction of my 
eager thirst for knowledge. So much did 
it prey upon me, that on the days when I 
felt at all better I would study with posi- 


‘tive fury, but only to become more weak 


by reaction, till at length I fell into a state 
of chronic hypochondria, and knew scarcely 
aday’s health up to the epoch of my dan- 
gerous illness... ” 

That illness was a nervous fever, whieh 
prostrated her in March, 1783. Her life 
was despaired of. Fiirstenberg sent his 
coufessor to her bedside; but, firm to her 
principle, she declined to accept, in a mo- 
ment of danger and weakness, the offices 
of whose validity her unbiassed judgment 
was not convinced. The whole subject of 
religion, however, forced itself upon her in 
a manner not to be resisted in her waking 
thoughts and in her nightly visions during 
the long, weary period of her convales- 
cence. The sense of the nearness of God 
filled her with ineffable joy. She con- 
ceived an utter contempt of earthly things 
—a shame and dread of the ambition and 
pride which stood revealed to her as the 
motives of her conduct hitherto. She 
made a firm resolve to renounce all further 
search after learning, save what might be 
required for the training of her children. 
“It was some time,” she says, * before I 
could bring myself to look tranquilly at 
my unused books, my unfinished writings ; 
above all, to say to my learned friends, ‘I 
don’t know this,’ or ‘I have not read that.’ 
But as the Christian life became more and 
more a necessity to me, I got to that 
— and farther; farther, indeed, than I 
nad ever hoped to get.” The method she 
had adopted with regard to her children’s 
religious education helped to turn her 
mind towards Christianity. She wished 
them to be religious, yet could not bring 
herself to teach them dogmas she did not 
herself believe in. She, therefore, after 
some deliberation, resolved to make a 


study of the Bible in order to convey to 
their minds an historical knowledge of its 
contents, leaving special doctrine to their 
future choice when they should grow up. 
But broken health and closer acquain- 
tance with the sacred pages brought the 
Gospel teaching home to her in an unex- 
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pected manner. “It comforted me so 
often,” she said, “in my disordered, hy- 
pochondriacal state, from which every 
Prop seemed to have been removed, that 

determined to follow literally the touch- 
ing injunction of Christ — only to follow 
His doctrine faithfully if we would make 

roof of its divine authority. I resolved 

would act as if I entirely believed in 
Him.” She then relates how her new plan 
of conduct opened her eyes to failings, 
both in herself and others, of which she 
had not thought before; how it drove her 
to have recourse to prayer as a necessity ; 
how pride, and even, when regareded as 
an end and not as a means, love itself be- 
came grounds of suspicion to her. After 
her illness of 1783 followed three years 
of inward contemplation and much bodily 
weakness. 

She celebrated her first communion, as 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the course of the autumn of 1786, and 
becaine at once relieved of all her doubts 
and perplexities. The improvement in her 
health and spirits, she says, was such as 
to create the greatest surprise in her 
friends and children. 

The Catholic society of Miinster rejoiced 
in their convert. Fiirstenberg had retired 
from the ministry in, 1780, but retained his 
supervision of the educational institutes 
which he had set on foot, and continued to 
be the presiding spirit of the place. Pre- 
bendary Katercamp, professor of theology, 
with his three noble pupils of the house of 
Droste-Vischering —two of them after- 
wards bishops respectively of Miinster 
and Cologne —Sprickmann, whom the 
Princess engaged as tutor for her children, 
Overberg, the pious and simple-minded 
schoolinaster, Kistermacher, and others, 
were regular members of the coterie. At 
Pempelfort, near Diisseldorff, lived the 
mystic-rationalist philosopher, Jacobi; at 
or near Diisseldorff, also, Baron Buchholz 
—a strange religious visionary. These, 
and Hamann, the Konisberg theological 
professor, called by Goethe “der Magus 
des Nordens,” were frequent associates 
with the Miinster circle, though they were 
not Romanists by creed. The Princess 
was in intimate relations with all of them. 
Hamann acted upon her like a spell. 
He succeeded, during the short time that 
their friendship lasted, to more than the 
influence of Fiirstenberg over her mind. 
Hamann was unquestionably a very re- 
markable man. Goethe gives a detailed 
account of him in his Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung. He set himself strongly against the 


prevailing current of rationalism, and 
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wrote a series of papers on religious sub- 
jects —“ Sibylline leaves,” Goethe calls 
them — which, though they seemed dark 
to the majority of readers, by their strange 
flashes of insight edified a few. Menzel 
in his History of German Literature, pro- 
nounced them worthy of more attention 
than they had yet received. The Princess: 
Gallitzin made his acquaintance in 1787; 
he was then fifty-seven years of age. In 
June of the following year he died at 
Miinster, the Princess attending him in his 
dying hours. He was the truest Christian, 
she said, whom she had ever met. -How 
he admired and loved her — the Christian 
Aspasia, as he calls her — his last letters 
to his daughter, written during the days 
of his decline, bear witness. Ile was very 
plain-spoken with her, however, and she 
rejoiced in his faithfulness. 

In the review of her inner life to which 
we have before referred — written in May, 
1789 —the Princess relates that in the 
early days of her Christian conversion, she 
took pride in her conquest over former 
failings, but the subject of her self-satisfac- 
tion made her blind to the wrongness of the 
emotion. “ At last,” she says, “ Ilamann 
came, and he showed me the heaven of true 
humility and devotion —achildlike temper 
towards God. Tle inspired me more than 
any thing or person I had yet seen with en- 
thusiasm for the religion of Christ, inas- 
much as he presented to me in himself the 
image of the true Christian in its most 
exalted aspect. To him alone, up to that 
time, was it given to remove the thickest 
film from my eyes— he alone indeed per- 
ceived the film that lay on them. All my 
other friends, Fiirstenberg not excepted, 
had regarded my ardent desire of perfec- 
tion as in itself a most estimable — nay, 
inost beautiful —trait of character. And 
so, far from seeing any evil in it, this con- 
stant impulse had become the pillow of my 
soul in moments of despondency. But 
Hamann saw pride in it, and told me so. 
He tore the very skin from my bones with 
this declaration ; it seemed to me as if the 
only crutch for my lameness was taken 
from me; but I loved and honoured him 
too deeply not to let his declaration sink 
into my soul.” That Hamann was a 
Protestant and the Princess a Catholie, 
made no difference in the closeness of their 
spiritual relations. When he died, she 
conceived the extraordinary idea of hav- 
ing him buried in her garden, in order that 
the holy influences of his memory might 
dwell the more with her and her children. 
She obtained the consent of the authorities, 
not without difficulty; and then she and 
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Fiirstenberg performed the interment cer- 
emony after a fashion of their own. The 
transaction excited the criticism of the 
Miinster gossips. It was averred that the 
transcendental lady and the eccentric 
statesman had masked themselves, exe- 
cuted strange evolutions, and covered the 
body with alternate layers of earth and 
roses. The Princess speaks of these re- 
ports afterwards in her diary with some 
vexation. She could not easily recover 
from the impression of the good man’s last 
hours, or from the blank his departure had 
left in her spiritual affections. She relates 
how Hemsterhuys came to visit her a few 
days afterwards, and how vapid his Greek 
heroics seemed to her. She felt as if his 
society was disturbing her from the cher- 
ished thought of Hamann, and revolted 
against the philosophical commonplaces 
with which he met her constantly recurring 
mention of her loss. However, her tender- 
ness towards this’ old friend and admirer 
was soon revived by a dangerous illness 
which befell him on this same visit. She 
had to watch by his sickbed as she had 
watched by that of Hamann’s not many 
days before, and received what he thought 
to be his dying endearments. She relates 
that he threw his arms round her, exclaim- 
ing, “How dear you are to me.... 
There is no suffering in this. All is happi- 
ness.” Hemsterhuys recovered, however, 
thanks to her unremitting care, and early 
in September returned to the Hague, where 
he survived for two years, but never to see 
his Diotima again. 

The Princess was one to whom religious 
monition was a necessity. Having lost 
Hamann, she turned to the pious Overberg, 
now an honorary prebendary of Miinster, 
and begged him to undertake the office of 
her spiritual adviser and confessor. Kat- 
ercamp, who narrates the transaction, and 
gives the Princess’s letter at length, thinks 
it necessary, with true German sturdiness, 
to apologize for such apparent subser- 
viency of conscience on her part, and in- 
stances the relations of St. Vincent de 
Paul to Madame de Gondi, of Fénélon to 
Madame de Guyon, and similar cases as 
justifying it. He insists that the vigour 
and independence of the Princess’s charac- 
ter were in no way impaired by her sub- 
mission to a spiritual director; that she 
remained, as ever, in the estimation of all 
who knew her, the most remarkable of 
women for the force and brightness of her 
mind, and for her union of masculine cul- 
ture with feminine attractiveness. Over- 
berg a man of very simple and childlike 
character, maintained his spiritual relation 
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to her to the end of her life, but never at- 
tempted to strain his privileges. 

The Princess was wont to diversify 
her residence at Miinster with journeys 
and visits. Sometimes she would drive to 
Pempelfort, and discuss questions of creed 
or philosophy with Jacobi. Occasionally 
she visited Weimar, to which place she 
would move amid a caravan of her Miin- 
ster associates. The tutor Sprickmann 
and her children, Fiirstenberg and Hem- 
sterhuys, were with her there in the au- 
tumn of 1785, and excited no small com- 
ment among the inhabitants. Caroline 
Herder thus describes them:—*“I have 
never met with a woman of such strong 
character as the Princess Gallitzin; and 
she looks round, with her dark blue glow- 
ing eyes so full of love that we have con- 
ceived quite an affection for her. Fiirsten- 
berg is a person of great understanding, 
a lively man of the world, and a cheerful 
philosopher. Hemsterhuys knows an in- 
finity of such things, and is such a gentle, 
modest, young-old man, that we have taken 
a special fancy for him. Sprickmann is a 
true honest German soul. They stayed 
here eight days, and left behind them a 
favourable impression of their worth and 
elevation of character.” Goethe also 
speaks of this visit, and pronounces them 
to be “very interesting people.” He had 
various talks with them on religious and 
philosophical subjects, but he did not this 
time hit their cue, and was silenced by 
them for remarks that savoured too much 
of blasphemy. 

In 1793 the Princess made a tour, on ac- 
count of her health, to Hamburg and Hol- 
stein, and passed a time of great edifica- 
tion with the Lutheran family of Claudius, 
whose daughter Caroline, afterwards mar- 
ried to Perthés, conceived for her an en- 
thusiastic attachment, which .lasted till 
the Princess’s death. The Princess at- . 
tended Caroline’s marriage, and had no 
sectarian scruple against standing god- 
mother to her eldest child. “No one ever 
made so deep and so lasting an impres- 
sion on me,” said Caroline Perthes several 
years afterwards, when she heard of her 
‘elder friend’s fatal illness. “From the 
' first moment of our meeting she has been 
I may say, my guide to God.” 

From Wandsbeck, in 1793, the Princess 
went to Eutin, and there formed that ac- 
quaintance with Count F. L. Stolberg and 
his wife, which ripened into one of the 
many influencing friendships of her life. 
Her epistolary correspondence with Count 
Stolberg took the place, in frequency and 
fulness of that which she had formerly 
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képt up with Hemsterhuys. The mantle , been so true of nature,” says Goethe, “an 


of reverence for Diotima seems fully to 
have fallen on Stolberg’s shoulders. 
Goethe was at Miinster in November, 
1792, on his return from the campaign in 
France. The Princess gave him a cordial 
reception in her own house. The poet 
comported himself more circumspectly 
than on a former occasion. “I was aware,” 
he says, “ that I was coming into a serious 
society, and I behaved myself accord- 
ingly.” It was Gvuethe’s usual practice, 
indeed, as we know, to lay himself open to 
all impressions. He loved to indulge his 
imaginative sympathies, whether with the 
passions of worldlings, or with the spirit- 
ualities of the devout. For the Minster 
circle he had a true respect. He says that 
the course of daily life, as he witnessed it 
in the Princess’s house, struck him as a 
happily chosen middle state between the 
present and the future world. He beheld 
the constant practice of a beneficent char- 
ity; a mild but serious asceticism; time 
spent alternately in devotion and in doing 
good to others; moderation in the good 
things of life; simplicity in household ar- 
rangements ; an appearance of plainness, 
and even poverty, in the furniture and ap- 
pointments. Prince Gallitzin, as we learn 
from other sources, furnished his exalted 
wife with very liberal supplies of money ; 
but it was her pleasure to spend it. almost 
allin works of charity. She pressed on 
Goethe’s acceptance a valuable collection 
of engraved antique stones, which Hem- 
sterhuys had bequeathed to her. He re- 
fused at first, but just before his departure 
she reiterated her request so earnestly, 
that he couid no longer withstand it. The 
treasures, enclosed in a small chest and 
catalogued, were placed in his hands. 
«“ And so we bade each other heartily fare- 
well,” writes Goethe ; “but yet we did not 
part immediately. The Princess told me 
she meant to accompany me to the end of 
the first stage, and took her place beside 
me in my carriage, her own following. 
Once more we went over, in our talk, the 
most solemn points of life and doctrine. I 
reiterated, calmly and mildly, my usual 
credo: she persisted in hers. And then we 
took our several ways to our destinations ; 
she with the parting wish that in another 
world, if not in this, we might meet again.” 
They did meet again, however, not long 
afterwards. In 1795 she had left Miinster 
for a while in consequence of the war, and 
was at Weimar. The occasion proved 
favourable for clearing up some misunder- 
standing which Jacobi had brought to pass 
between them. “Had not the Princess 





irreparable alienation might have taken 
place.” “Her character, great in itself 
and strengthened by religion, maintained 
its uprightness; a tranquil activity ac- 
companied all her movements; thus she 
preserved relations of good will with me, 
and I rejoiced, in those times of confusion, 
to be able to set some good on foot, in 
conformity with her suggestions.” 

In 1800 the Stolbergs came to Miinster, 
and took up their residence there. The 
Count’s opinions had long tended towards 
Romanism, and the influence of the Princess 
Gallitzin completed his conversion. But 
his Romanism ever remained the mild, tol- 
erant Romanism of the Miinster circle. 
He- changed his church rather than his 
faith, Perthés says, and was wont to de- 
clare, he would never raise a finger 
against the person of Luther. The Princess 
rejoiced in welcoming this illustrious ad- 
dition to the chosen coterie with which 
she passed her days. Katercamp says 
that Stolberg’s influence promoted growth 
of the spiritual life among the upper clas- 
ses of society, as the influence of Overberg 
did in the middle and lower classes. The 
Princess’s heart was open to all. She 
welded and fused the different theosophic 
elements around her, (not always without 
their jarring angularities,) and was as the 
gracious sunshine to all alike. In liberality 
of heart, that beautiful feature of the pie- 
tism which flourished in the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century, she equalled all 
her friends and contemporaries — nay, ex- 
celled most. Female pietism, at any rate, 
is not wont to express such tolerant views 
as we shall quote from some of the Prin- 
cess’s papers : — 


“20th February, 1787. 

“Jacobi travelled with me. We dis- 
coursed on the way, of religion. I asked 
him how matters now stood with him in 
this respect. He replied that he felt it 
as difficult to believe in the Christian re- 
ligion as not to believe in it. Thinking it 
might possibly help him in this state of 
doubt, I told him how I had attained to 
faith through observance of the pre- 
cept of Christ —‘ Do my will, and ye shall 
know the doctrine whether it be of God.’”’ 

“Schnosenberg related to me yesterday 
several things which gave me a very 
favourable impression of his entire con- 
vent (of Observantine Friars). He has 
in the school twelve young students, all 
very good and diligent. The Bible, even 
Luther’s Bible, is in the hands of each. 
There is one old man in the convent who 
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is very angry with them all because they 
doubt the Pope’s infallibility, and have no 
scruple in reading books written by Prot- 
estants. I rejoiced inwardly, thinking of 
Furstenberg, that a light seemed to have 
arisen for pure religion in Miinster, and 
must needs spread farther.” 

Buchholz asks her whether she was not 
in the habit of looking at men as insepar- 
able from their opinions. “I replied no; 
that I judged men simply accordng to the 
character of their will: if that was good, 
and entireiy directed to the effort for 
substantial improvement, than a man’s 
opinions could not make the smallest dif- 
ference in my judgment of him, or in my 
regard for him, let him be a Catholic, a 
Lutheran, a Mahometan, an Idealist, or 
Realist, a Stoic or an Epicurean.” 

She writes thus, August 23, 1786, of the 
death of Frederick the Great:—* The 
news of Frederick’s death struck me to 
such a degree that I became at once cold 
all over. Le was ever the greaiest King of 
our times, and it is as though a hole were 
made in the world, when a great man, of 
whatever sort or kind, is taken from it. 
When I considered in my mind his one 
effort, constant to the end, to fulfil his 
own kingly duties according to his own 
best insight, without murmur or complaint, 
without any sparing of himself, I felt that 
from such a point of view it could not go 
otherwise than well with this man in the 
world beyond. For let his errors be 
great, and errors they were, no doubt, still 
it must be remembered that he was a 
king. Ah! unlimited powér is a danger- 
ous, slippery pathway; and I have long 
been wout to pray for kings and great 
men more earnestly than for ordinary 
mortals whose temptations are incompar- 
ably less than theirs.” 

One of her most remarkable utterances 
is a long letter, written to HWemsterhuys in 
1787, soon after her “conversion,” from 
whic! we can only afford a few extracts : — 
* You often speak to me of your advanced 
years, dear Socrates, and —I must needs 
confess to you all my weakness — that 
gives me pain. The idea of the difference 
of our ages has troubled me at all times; far 
from familiarizing myself with it, it has 
grown insupportable to me in cubic pro- 
portion to them: —the only counterpoise 
was, once, my weak health; end as that is 
stronger this winter,— would you believe 
it?—the thought of difference of age 
relatively to you and the great man (Fur- 
stenberg) has regained a force which I 
can with difficulty master; and truly I 
think it will cure me of all complaints in 
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future about my maladies. . . . 


You 
have known, dear Socrates, my monstrous 
sensibility, and how it was at all times the 
source of my failings,—of my injustices, 
partialities, inequalities, anger: it was the 
cause why I scarcely ever knew, save 


momentarily, and to experience more 
surely the torments of Tantalus, that peace 
and inward repose which are the indis- 
pensable basis of all true greatness and 
all happiness. . The. epoch which 
brought me to, the term of my transforma- 
tion—a holy and sacred epoch which I 
shall never forget, owing to it, as I do, 
new and important sensations, which I 
should never have attained without it, and 
anentire change in the tendency of my 
forces and desires, revealed to me with in- 
deseribable clearness a new light. I felt 
in a word {for the details are not matter 
for a letter) that the happiness to which 
every wise man should aspire while he is 
in this sublunary state of being, consists 
solely in placing his will in conformity 
with God’s will, in loving that will; or, in 
other words, in being satisfied with things 
as they are.” Then, after detailing the 
mental processes by which she seeks to 
govern her sensibilities: “I have suc- 
ceeded, by faithful and exact obedience to 
my principles, in securing possession of 
that so much desired inward peace, seek- 
ing to limit my emotions solely to the act- 
ual moment, according to the deep utter- 
ance of the most beautiful of prayers, 
‘Give me this day our daily bread.’ But 
it is not without labour and sweat, with- 
out constant attention, that I preserve that 
precious boon, the source of so many 
others. Adieu, dearest Socrates. Let 
not my follies and weaknesses weary out 
your power of loving me. Let us not quit 
each other (whichever has to depart first) 
without having made progress in this mat- 
ter as in others, so that our mutual love 
may continue through all eternity, and 
that in this assurance the survivor may be 
able to take refuge as behind an impene- 
trable ezis, against that most formidable 
of enemies the solitude of bereaved affec- 
tion.” 

* Mitri,’” or Demetrius, the Princess’s 
son, with his father’s consent, was sent by 
her to America in 1792, in order to give 
him two years of study and travel before 
ihe should enter ou the military course of 
life, which was the regulation destiny of 
a young Russian nobleman. When at 
Baltimore, however, the youth, whose 
mind had been strongly impregnated with 
his mother’s pietistic notions, withaut ever 
sharing her natural force and vigour, came 




















wholly under the influence of the Jesuits, | 
and he renounced all his European pros- 
ects to live and die a missionary in the 
Western Continent. Even at his father’s 
_ death, in 1803, when the Princess laid be- 
fore him the desirableness, in a worldly 
oint of view, of coming back to claim his 
egal rights of succession, he refused. The 
Princess could not withhold her approval 
from his motives: but the decisive separa- 
tion cost her dear. Her letters to Mitri, 
“the most tenderly loved son of my heart,” 
overflow with affection and longing, and 
are most touching in the humility with 
which she entreats his forgiveness for 
all her shortcomings towards him. Her 
daughter, “ Mimi” (Maryanne), grew up 
and married; but she was plain and insig- 
nificant in person, and inherited none of 
her mother’s attractions. 

Prince Gallitzin’s death took place sud- 
denly at Brunswick, on March 6, 1803. It 
preceded that of his wife by three years 
only. Her health had long been broken 
by sciatica and other ailments. On March 
2, 1806, she took to her bed, never to rise 
again. Overberg watched over her to the 
last ; and she was carefully tended by her 
daughter and a niece. The sufferings of her 
last days were great. She bore them all 
with tie most pious resignation. She ex- 
pired in the act of receiving the holy com- 
munion, on Sunday the 27th of April. Her 
body was laid out for view, and was visited 
by an immense number of mourning 
friends, both high and low. The poor felt 
that they had lost a mother in her. 

When all was over the Countess von 
Stolberg invited Overberg to take up his 
residence for a while in her family circle. 
He could not make up his mind to the ef- 
fort. “She was daughter, sister, mother, 
friend to me,” he said in declining the pro- 
posal, “and my heart is too weak, as yet, 
to bear seeing her place empty in the 
friendly circle to which I was wont to ac- 
company her.” : 
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The Princess’s character is portrayed to 
us not only in the eulogiums of her friends 
but also in her diary, letters, and religious 
meditations, some of which are incorpor- 
ated in the work of Katercamp, Denkwiir- 
digkeiten aus dem Leben der Fiirstinn Gatl- 
itzin, &c., Miinster, 1839; and some in a 
Selection published at Stuttgardt in 1868. 
They display considerable power of analy- 
sis, acute observation of character, and 
much force and beauty of expression. One 
of her letters to her son, written in 1705 — 
on the effect of the revolutionary horrors 
of the times, in bringing home to the mind 
the instability of all things earthly — re- 
minds us forcibly of the concluding lines 
of Goethe’s [Termann and Dorothea, which 
was, in fact, composed very shortly after- 
wards. 

Katercamp’s book has on its title-page, 
as a vignette, the device of a butterfly is- 
suing froma chrysalis-skin. It was one 
chosen by the Princess, and designed by 
Hemsterhuys, for her seal, as being her fa- 
vourite symbol of the birth of divine love 
in the soul of man, and its ultimate expan- 
sion in the world tocome. The following 
is her own “meditation” on the subject, 
slightly condensed: —* The point of time 
when true love is bora within a human be- 
ing (such a love as I have in my contem- 
plation,) is for the soul like that moment 
when the, as yet, buried and imperfect 
butterfly emerges from the apparent death 
of the chrysalis— when the sun, in its 
gradual approach, warins the husk with its 
spring-tide ray, and the creature within, 
half-grub, half-butterily, feels its wirgs 
germinate, becomes conscious of the inter- 
vening obstacle, struggles upwards, long- 
ing for union with the glorious vivifying 
influence above — finally bursts the husk. 
And then the butterfly is perfect. He 
flies away, and leaves his caterpillar skin, 
without casting on it one backward look, 
to the earth which bore it. 





ANOTHER small place to be marked soon as a! 
big one is Chimbote on the coast of Peru. Its} 
harbour, the finest in the South Pacific, can | 
shelter the navies of the world, It was a great 
town in the times of the Incas, as remains of a 
colassal aqueduct will show. Near it are coal 
mines, It has been abandoned and neglected 
on account of the difficulties of access, but a 
railway is now to be constructed to the fertile 
interior at a cost of 6,400,000/. 


A viRTvE often takes the disguise of a foible. 
The faintness which compels attention to every 
argument of every side presents the appearance 
of weakness, and sometimes even of falseness. 
A narrow-minded man mostly gets more credit 
for honesty than he deserves. Arthur Helps. 





On the 5th of July a most destructive ty- 
phoon attacked Hiogo, in Japan. 








CHAPTER LX. 
AT THE “BLADEBONE.” 


“I TELL you what, Dennis,” — Mrs. 
Fagg was on her knees on the hearth-rug, 
making her husband’s toast, talking to 
him meanwhile over her right shoulder as 
he sat stretched out helplessly in a huge 
arm-chair, —“ You say I do foolish things 
odd times, and you’re right; but I did one 
wise thing when I got Miss Nuna over to 
Gray’s Farm.” 

“Why!” Dennis spoke with painful 
slowness; he had lost full command over 
his words; “I thought you said she were 
back again.” 

“So she is,oldman.” Mrs. Fagg turned 
the toast carefully on the fork. “She only 
stayed two days; but the change was 
everything, bless you, she’s grown quite 
sprack; she’s as active again as she was, 
and she don’t fret nothing near so much, 
neither.” 

Here Mrs Fagg had to retreat from 
the even red glow, which scorched her 
face. 

“Do you think, Kitty,” — his dull eyes 
followed his wife with a painful look of 
uncertainty —* a3 she cares yet for Mr. 
Will?” 

Mrs. Fagg had begun on a fresh slice 
of bread, but it fell off the fork as her 
husband spoke. Her face was very red 
as she picked it up again — but that 
might have been caused by the fire, or 
stooping. 

“I’m surprised at you, Dennis, that I 
am. Why, Miss Nuna never did care for 
him; and she’d had plenty time to find 
out whether there was anything in him to 
suit her, before she set eyes on Mr. Whit- 
more.” She picked up the bread and 
fixed it carefully on the fork. “ Not that 
I like Mr. Whitmore; I don’t —there, I 
don’t want to speak harsh of anybody, but 
Miss Nuna’s as clean thrown away on him 
as if she’d been chucked in the dust- 
bin.” 

“ Dear, dear!” — Dennis moved his head 
slowly against the back of his easy chair, 
and tears stood in his eyes — “ such a sweet 
young lady too!” 

Mrs. Fagg got on her feet, and pro- 
eeeded to butter her husband’s toast, and 
then to feed him with it, and to give 
him his tea as if he had been a baby. 
She was distressed at her own want of 
tact. 

“T say, old man, never mind;” she 
wiped his mouth, set the pillow straight 
in his high-backed chair, and then gave 
him a hearty kiss; “you mustn’t take on 
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about Miss Nuna; she'll do fast enough. 
You wanted your tea, dear, didn’t you, 
just now? Yes, yes; she’s coming in to 
sit a bit with you, she said, and you 
mustn’t be down-hearted with her, old 
man; she’s as fond of Mr. Whitmore as 
I am of you; she is, you know, eh?” 

She looked at poor Dennis’s dull face to 
be sure he understood, and he nodded with 
a feeble smile. 

Mrs Fagg 
things. 

“ There’s the making of a stout-hearted 
woman in Miss Nuna yet; she’s but a 
child now,” she said, and then she gave a 
little sigh. “Here have I been railing 
against that husband of hers, and maybe 
if she’d married so as.to have no troubles, 
and hadn’t been brought to think for her- 
self, she’d have gone on a baby all her life 
through; and a grey-haired baby,” said 
Mrs. Fagg, reflectively, “is like Punch at a 
funeral.” She came back, swept up the 
crumbs, set a chair for the visitor, and then 
got out a duster to hem. 

Nuna was not long in coming; and the 
poor infirm man was brightened by her 
sweet smile, and kindly ways with him. 
Her presence brought back former ideas 
to Dennis, and with them the mastery 
which he had formerly exercised in public 
over his wife. 

“Make some fresh tea, Kitty,” he said, 
reprovingly, “for Miss—” he looked at 
Nuna; “she don’t ought to be kep’ wait- 
ing.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you, don’t trouble,” said 
Nuna. She had grown to look on Mrs. 
Fagg with reverence, and it was dismay- 
ing to hear her rebuked. 

Mrs. Fagg smiled, and proceeded to 
obey her husband. 

“Take a cup, Miss Nuna,” she whis- 
pered, when she brought in the neat little 
tray with one of her best china cups and 
saucers; “he mustn’t be fretted, poor 
dear, and a chat does him good.” 

Nuna sat wondering; it seemed to her 
that every fresh trouble laid on the land- 
lady added to her affection for the helpless 
man she served. 

“ How she must love him,” she sighed ; 
“and yet Dennis never seemed a loving 
husband. He always appeared to snub 
his wife. Is it her own love that makes 
= Fagg happy, or does it really win 

is ” 

It was strange to Nuna to feel drawn as 
she now did to Mrs. Fagg. As a child, 
she had shrunk from her sharp sayings. 

She had just received a letter from 
Roger Westropp; it had been sent on to 


carried away the _ tea- 
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her from St. John Street. Roger was ill 
again, and he hoped Mrs. Whitmore would 
excuse his wishing to see her; Nuna was 
amc she thought she would take Mrs. 

‘agg into counsel about leaving her step- 
mother. 

She sat with Dennis till it grew dark. 
She had spent the morning with Mrs. 
Beaufort, and the afternoon in taking a 
walk with her father, and in listening to 
his charitable plans for the coming win- 
ter; but she had not spoken of Roger’s 
letter: it seemed to her best not to ‘say 
she had seen him in London. 

“Tt’s getting dark, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Fagg. “Shall Ben follow you up to the 
Rectory gate? There’s a nest of tramps 
camping down Carvingswood Lane.” 

“Will you come with me yourself, 
please,” said Nuna shyly. “I don’t mind 
tramps; but I want to talk to you.” 

It was a great relief to get this said. 
By asort of instinct she knew Mrs. Fagg 
would be willing to help her. 

She began as soon as they were out of 
the Bladebone —“I want to go to Lon- 
don; a sick person I know there wants to 
see me; and, besides, I might get news of 
Mr. Whitmore.” She stopped, but Mrs. 
Fagg kept silence too. 

It was much easier to Nuna to say what 

she wanted to say in the dark tree-shaded 
road. 
“It seems to me”—she pressed her 
hands nervously together — “that some- 
thing must have happened tohim. I don’t 
think I ought to have taken this long 
silence so quietly. I have not heard for a 
whole month. Mrs. Fagg”—her voice 
shook, and she could not steady it — “if 
Dennis had gone away, and not written to 
you for a whole month, what should you 
have done ?” 

“There would not be a mossel of use in 
my tryin’ to say, ma’am.” Mrs. Fagg 
spoke briskly. “I couldn’t take on me to 
know what I'd ha’ done in such a case. 
Dennis always was a bad fist at writin’, 
and maybe what I’d ha’ done wouldn’t be 
the fit thing for a lady like you to do, 
ma’am —” Mrs. Fagg stopped abruptly, 
as if she kept the rest of her thoughts to 
herself. 

They had reached the Rectory gates. 

Nuna put her hand on Mrs. Fagg’s arm. 
“Come in a minute,” she said, and Mrs. 
Fagg followed up the shaded gravelled 
walk. She forgot Dennis and everything 
in the interest she felt. 

“You have something in your mind, 
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you would like to tell me,”— Nuna put 
her arm round the surprised woman and 
kissed her; “try and advise me as if I 
were your sister or your child. Remem- 
ber, I can’t ask my poor dear father’s ad- 
vice. I can’t distress him with my anxiety 
and sorrow. I have not a friend I should 
like to go to.” 

“Did Mr. Whitmore go by himself?” 
said the landlady —her heart was very 
hard against Paul at that moment. “ What 
call had he,” she thought, “to put this 
poor child to such a pass ?” 

“He went with a party of friends.” 
Nuna was again glad of the darkness. 

“What you're thinking of, Miss—” 
Mrs. Fagg might have been speaking to 
Dennis, she had the same fondling tender- 
ness of voice — “Is that Mr. Whitmore’s 
fallen ill? very like to happen; and if so, 
of course you'd wish to be beside him.” 
She heard a little choked sob, but she 
went on. “I dare say you know where 
the friends lives who went away with Mr. 
Whitmore, Miss, and perhaps some of ’em 
has left folks at home who could set your 
mind at rest.” 

Before the words were spoken a hope 
had come to Nuna—a sudden new idea. 
Roger Westropp might possibly give her 
the clue to his daughter’s route. He had 
told her, when she saw him, that he knew 
more about the doings at the house in 
Park Lane than Patty guessed he did. 

“ And Patty may have written to him.” 

There was not a certainty in this hope, 
v0 it seemed to give a clue she might fol- 
ow. : 

“ Thank you, very very much,” she said 
warmly. “ You have given me the help I 
wanted. I will go to London and try and 
see a person who may give me news. I 
can’t see any risk in leaving Mrs. Beau- 
fort now, she is so much better.” 

“Bother Mrs. Beaufort! I beg your 
pardon, ma’am: I didn’t mean it, but she’il 
do fast enough.” 

Mrs. Fagg blushed at her own freedom. 
“ Only it’s a point I feels strongly upon ; 
I mean, what a wife’s bound to do for a 
husband; that’s where I fall out with Miss 
Let a man be good or bad, kind 
or unkind, fretful or sweet, it don’t mat- 
ter; it’s a woman’s dooty to make him 
happy if she can. All we married ones 
has got to do is to make one man happy; 
and if a woman does her dooty, Miss Nuna, 
we know, don’t us, there’s One as ’ul 
make her way easy — some day.” 











CHAPTER LXI. 
ROGER'S LEGACY. 


“Tr a woman does her dooty, there’s 
One as ’ull make her way easy —some 
day.” 

The words kept on sounding in Nuna’s 
ears as she travelled back to London. 

She felt sure there was more meaning 
in them than showed at first sight. She 
had often heard of women, and read of 
them — good, high-minded people, who 
went on always in the path of duty, and 
yet their lives were a constant succession 
of trial and trouble even to the end. 

Her sister Mary’s life, for instance. 
Before she had tasted the pleasures of her 
age, she had been forced into the cares of 
a full-grown woman; and the one little 
flower of her life—an attachment, which 
Nuna had gathered a fuller history of in 
this visit to Ashton than she had ever been 
geen to hear in her own girlhood — 

ad been first peremptorily checked by 
the advice of her grandfather, and then 
crushed by the early death of Mary’s 
young lover; then had come her constant 
anxiety for her father’s health, and for 
Nuna; then the unselfish severance from 
the young sister — the only brightness in 
her monotonous life,—and then, the 
sufferings of the months that went before 
her death. 

“ And yet Mary always looked cheerful 
and happy.” 

A truth was coming to Nuna—a truth 
which no words can teach from without; 
but a truth which, once grasped and 
realized, grows like the bean-stalk of the 
nursery tale, and, like it, forms a ladder 
to lift us, if we will, so far above these 
petty earthly trials and frets, that they 
seem, looked down on, — that which they 
really are, — only spots and freckles, which 
cannot penetrate, unless we will, below 
the surface of existence. 

Nuna began to feel that Mary’s happi- 
ness sprang from a deeper root than a 
mere sense of fulfilled duty. Love was 
working in Nuna; her very love for Paul 
taught her how bitter may be changed to 
* sweet if it be borne for love to Him who 
gave life for Love. 

She began to read Mrs. Fagg with this 
new key, and she wondered at her own 
blindness; while she had been fretting 
and murmuring at every cross laid on her, 
the wife of poor, ignorant, afflicted Dennis 
had taken all her sorrows gladly as from a 
loving Father’s hand, and all had turned 
to blessing. 

“ And | thought I had a loving nature,” 
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she said. “T have loved myself, that’s all. 
I see now, if love is true, it must conquer.” 

Nuna only called in St. John Street, and 
then she drove off to Bellamount Terrace. 
She felt strangely puzzled that she had not 
before thought of consulting Roger West- 
ropp. She was surprised at her own calm 
when she reached his house. 

The old woman opened the door. 

“The master’s not a-bed,” she said ; 
“but he’s too weak to move about.” 

Roger lay on the faded green sofa. He 
was very white and ghastly; and the 
shadows in his face had that bluish tint 
which gives an awfulness to the expres- 
sion. 

On the table in the middie of the room 
were the two brass candlesticks that had 
once stood, as Nuna well remembered, on 
the mantelshelf in Carvingswood Lane. 

Roger smiled as Mrs. Whitmore took his 
wasted hand between hers. 

A sense of comfort stole over the old 
man when she seated herself close beside 
him, and placed the pillow more easily 
under his shoulders 

“Thank ye kindly, ma’am. I think I’m 
going this time; but there be no knowing ; 
still it may happen suddenways, and 
there’s just a thing or two I’d like to put 
in charge o’ you.” He paused between 
his words. 

“T shall be very glad to be of use, but ” 
—she spoke cheerfully —“I don’t think 
you seem so ill as when I saw you before, 
Roger. Your voice is so much stronger.” 

A faint flush came up in his face. 

“That’s maybe along of a parson as 
comes now and again ‘and sees me. He 
says I live too low, so last night he sends 
in a small bottle o’ port wine. Is’ pose he 
thinks I’m wanting food and such like.” 

He looked ashamed, but he indulged in 
a grim smile at the simplicity of the clergy- 
an. 

“ Roger, why don’t you say you are not 
poor ?” Nuna was horrified at his coolness. 

“Bless you, ma’am, the parson gives ¥, 
accordin’ to what he says, more for the 
sake of his own soul than for my needs. 
Why should I baulk him? it have done me 
no harm, and it maybe does him a sight of 
good.” 

Nuna wished Mrs. Fagg was present, 
she did not feel capable of rebuking Roger. 

“You see, ma’am, these are the two 
things I want to speak about. I've a feel- 
ing ‘I wouldn’t like them” — he pointed 
to the candlesticks — “ as my missus took 
such a pride in, to be sold, maybe, for a 
few pence to some drunken hussy or 
another. I'd be fain if you’d see they was 
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put alongside of me,—that’s first. 
next’s this” —he put his hand inside his 
waistcoat, fumbled a few minutes, and 
then drew out a creased, soiled paper. “I 
want you to be so good, ma’am, as to hand 
this to my daughter Martha; it’s the let- 
ter as came from Watty with the news of 
the money. I'd like Patty to read it care- 


ful, and to take heed the words in it don’t | 


come true.” He stopped, and lay looking 
at Nuna while she put the paper carefully 
away. 

“If I’d lived to see her again,” said 
Roger, “I meant to have told her a thing 
that’s been on my mind. You think, 
ma’am, along of me taking that wine, that 
I’m not a stickler for truth — it ain’t that; 
I knows parsons and the ways they gets 
in London, they’re free-handed to the 
poor, and may God bless them for it, but 
they takes it out o’ those they thinks have 
to spare. If I was to go and let that good 
young gentleman know I’d ever so little 
put by, he’d be wanting me to subscribe 
to no end of new-fangled schemes he’s got 
on hand, and he’d say it would be for my 
good to doit. It’s not that; but,-ma’am, 
the thing I’m meaning’s this.” — He raised 
himself a little while he spoke.— “I gave 
my countenance to a lie when Patty mar- 
ried, and now, as I’m lying here, it’s heavy 
on my mind I did it. No wife ought to 


have a secret of her own to keep, and I’m | 


afeard Patty’s got too many.” 
“ Could you write to her?” 
Roger moved lis head. 


“She wouldn’t heed my writing, but I'd; 


like her to know it troubled me. She’s 
far off now; she mayn’t be back afore 
winter.” 

Nuna could not restrain her eagerness 
any longer. 

“Then you hear from her. 
they now?” 

There was again the same movement of 
his head. 

“No, ma’am. I’ve an old letter from 
Miss Coppock, but there can’t be any news 
in it you bean’t acquainted with. It lies 
in that there table-drawer, ma’am ” — he 
looked at a rickety table that stood be- 
neath the window. Roger closed his eyes 
exhausted: he did not see how eagerly 
Nuna opened the letter, as if she could not 
read it quickly enough. 


Where are 


** Dear Mr. WEsTROPP, 

**T have intended to write to you more than 
once, but the extreme rapidity with which we 
have traversed this interesting country, has 
hitherto prevented the accomplishment of my 
wishes, I am far from happy about Mrs. 
D ; she appears to treat her admirable 
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; ence, and to devote herself to the amusement of 
| foclish young nobleman; also, she bestows 
| More attention on our other travelling compan- 
ion, Mr. W , than I think you would ap- 
| prove. He, however, left us some days ago; he 
stayed at Clermont while we made this détour 
to Le Puy. Iam not sure he will join us again, 
though he talks of a meeting at Montpellier. I 
| think he is very injudicious; he says he shall 
| explore the country in his sketching expeditions, 
} and [ should not be surprised if he is attacked 
and robbed. I gave hima hint of my suspi- 
cions, but he seeme! to think my alvice unne- 
cessary. He must take his chance. Serve him 
! right, in my opinion, for leaving poor Mrs. 
Whitmore at home by herself.’’ 





Clermont — Montpellier. Nuna found 
herself saying the words over and over 
!as if she could never fix them in memory. 

“May I keep this letter?” she said, 
“there is something about their journey 
which I did not know.” 

“Yes, yes, surely;” but Roger was 
half asleep. 

Nuna knelt down beside the old man. 

“Good-bye, now,” she said, “I'll come 
again to-morrow if I can.” 

She closed the door, softly; and then 
she went to the top of the kitchen stairs 
and called the old woman. 

Her dirty, hag-like appearance dis- 
tressed Nuna. 

“ Don’t leave Mr. Westropp alone in the 
house,” she said. “ You shall be paid for 





your care. Go in and look at him every 
now and then. I will come or send to- 
morrow.” 


She tried to keep calm and collected, 
but it was hard work. Paul might be ill, 
dying perhaps. He had said he would 
write when he came to a halt, and Miss 
Coppock’s letter was dated a fortnight 
ago, and yet there was more hope than 
sorrow in Nuna’s heart. She was going to 
Paul; her long exile was ended; her brain 
seemed to spin in the excitement that lay 
before her. But she mastered the impul- 
| sive wish to start at once in pursuit of her 
|husband. There was yet time to write to 
|her father, and to seek his advice about 
|her journey; for he had been, as Nuna 
| knew, much of a traveller in early life. 

She calculated that if her father 
answered her note at once, she should be 
able to start on her journey next evening. 

Timid as she was, wholly unused to de- 
pend on herself for protection, still Nuna 

\resolved to travel alone. She felt sure 
the journey would be expensive, and she 
‘thought an English maid would be a use- 
less encumbrance. She could only think 
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of Paul; her mind saw only the end of her 
journey, and refused to take in any ob- 
stacles there might, be in its accomplish- 
ment. 

“TI don’t think there’s much use in go- 
ing to-bed,” she said; “I feel as if rest 
would never come till I am fairly on my 
way.” 

To her surprise she slept soundly. She 
felt calm and refreshed next morning; but 
there was; still a long weary day to get 
through before her father’s letter could 
reac! her. 

She finished her packing, and then she 
resolved to go and see Roger. 

“T must try and persuade him to have a 
nurse,” she thought. 

The door opened, and there. was Will 
Bright. 

Nuna did not know how helpless she 
had really felt till she saw Will; she 
sprang forward and greeted him so hearti- 
ly, that a flush of pleasure spread over his 
handsome face. 

“ You can guess why I’m here,” he said; 
“TI got to Ashton this morning just after 
your letter came. The rector was in a 
sad way about it; he can’t stand your go- 
ing alone at all. I don’t believe he likes 
your going any way, only Mrs. Beaufort 
said it was the right thing for you to do 
—but it’s all right now. You'll let me 
take care of you, won’t you, and we'll start 
to-night.” 

He had held Nuna’s hand while he 
spoke; his heart was just then as full of 
love for her as ever. 

“You!”— Nuna pressed his hand af- 
fectionately, and then drew hers away — 
“you good, kind Will — oh, no; indeed, I 
could not take you away, just now, too, 
when you are so much wanted on the farm, 
aud —” 

“Confound the farm,” said Will, stub- 
bornly, “I’m going with you, Nuna, wheth- 
er you like it or not. I told Mr. Beaufort 
I would.” 

He stood looking at her with both hands 
in his pockets, and a determined, rather 
surly expression in his eyes. 

Nuna was puzzled; but she had learned 
how to manage Will in her childhood. 
A woman can usually manage the lover 
she does not love, however much she may 
fail with the man she loves herself. 

“T must go alone, Will, for several rea- 
sons. Now, sit down and listen, won’t 
you, like a good reasonable Will; all you 
want is to help me, isn’t it? Well then, 
isn’t it much kinder to help me in my way 
than in yours? If you will take me to 
Folkestone, and put me safe on board the 
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steamer, you will do all I need; and then 
I want you to do something else, which 
will help me very much.” 

Will looked like a mastiff, unwilling to 
yield up a stick he has been told to guard. 

“You know I can’t refuse you any- 
thing,” he said, at laet, sadly. 

“ Will,” —there was a reproach in her 
voice, and he looked sheepish — “you 
won’t tell even my father what I am go- 
ing to tell you?” 

He looked up hopefully; the idea of 
sharing a secret with Nuna was cheering 
to his dog-like faithfulness. 

“Tt’s about Roger Westropp. He is in 
London. I’ve seen him; he’s ill, and he 
wants taking care of. Will you see after 
him while I am away? I can tell you 
what I want about him presently. Now, 
you really must have something to eat.” 

Will’s curiosity was excited about Roger, 
but he was still unwilling to let Nuna 
travel without him. 

Before they reached Folkestone she 
had convinced him that he must yield to 
her wishes. 

“ Good-bye, Nuna,” he said, when the 
ringing of the bell warned all outsiders 
to leave the steamer; “you have been 
harder on me to day than you know. 
You don’t know what it would have been 
to me to have watched over you to the end, 
you poor dear, lonely girl; now, don’t look 
vexed; I may as well say my mind out 
this once; you’ve had your way, remem- 
ber, but I’d like to be sure what that hus- 
band of yours is at; if he’s not ill, Nuna, 
very ill, mind,—TI should like to horse- 
whip him.” 

“Poor Will!” Nuna watched the tall 
stalwart figure, till the boat glided out 
of the harbour. “Dear, faithful Will, 
how heartless Iam! I don’t seem to care 
a bit for him, or to think of all the trouble 
he has taken. Oh, my darling! my darl- 
ing! am I really going to you at last?” 

At last! and then came the doubt, should 
she find him? 


CHAPTER LXII. 


“Satu I be able to move in a week?” 
an English voice said this in French toa 
small buttoned-up Frenchman, a man with 
a spectacled wizened face; there was a 
brown curly wig above the face, and a red 
silk handkerchief under it. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ma foi,” he smiled, “if you were my 
countryman I make answer, ‘no ;’ you stay 
where you are a fortnight, what do I know, 
three weeks, perhaps; but you English are 
different, you have the strength of horses 
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not of men; I say to you,”—he stopped Paul longed till his heart sickened, for 
to take a large pinch of enuff and spilled Nuna’s sweet face, for her voice, instead 
some of it on the table, then blew his nose | of the hoarse patois of the Frenchwomen; 
obstreperously in a red pocket-handker-| and, above all, he hungered for the love he 
chief nearly as big as himself — “1 say to | had again grown to believe in. For lately, 
you Monsieur,” — he shook a dirty finger every hour had been teaching Paul his 
at his patient, “that a man who refuses to| mistake ; in Mr. Downes’s tender devotion 
be bled for fever and yet recovers, is be-/ to his wife he had read his own condemna- 
yond my calculations; he may relapse, or | tion — read how selfishly he had returned 








get well at once, or die after all, what do 
I know. Ihave the honour to wish Mon- 
sieur good-day.” 

Doctor Gerder took his leave; he was 
very much huffed at his patient’s strictures 
on the treatment to which he had refused 
to submit. 

When the party of travellers reached 
Auvergne, Paul had beeh much struck 
with the wild grandeur of the extinct vol- 
canoes, and he proposed to Lord Charles 
Seton to stay behind the others. 

But Lord Charles’s love of art and his 
great desire to sketch in Paul’s company 
had, seemingly, cooled. “I am not partic- 
ularly attracted by the Auvergne scenery,” 
he said; “I would rather defer my sketch- 
ing attempts till we reach the Spanish 
frontier.” 

Paul felt a secret relief, and yet he was 
chafed, too. Something in Mrs. Downes’s 
manner towards himself irritated him pro- 
foundly; if he could credit such a belief, 
he could fancy that Patty tried in Lord 
Charles Seton’s presence to patronize him ; 
she and the young lord were inseparable 
companions. Strangely enough, the trav- 
elling companion from whom he had 
shrunk at the outset with positive dislike, 
had been the only one he was sorry to part 
from ; he had grown first to pity and then 
to like Mr. Downes. 

He had never seen a man evince such 
unwearying devotion to a woman, and Paul 
was too keen an observer not to see how 
carelessly it was repaid. There had beena 
look of trouble and sadness lately in Mr. 
Downes’s face; Paul felt sure he was not 
happy with his wife. 

Ie stopped behind at Clermont; then he 
went on to a little village some leagues 
distant, and there, after painting in the 
heat of the sun beside a pool of stagnant 
mud, he sickened with low typhoid fever. 

He soon became delirious, but happily 
for him chiefly at night, so that he had 
been able to understand and to resist the 
doctor’s wish to bleed him; the two poor 
women who kept the wretched little ca- 
baret where he was lodged nursed him as 
carefully as they could—but care and 
kindness will not atone for dirt and other 
discomforts, and in his long, restless nights, 
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| Nuna’s love. 

“T had it once,” he said, sometimes; 
“if Patty had never come between us, I 
| believe we should have been all right; 
but jealousy dwarfs a woman’s mind com- 
|pletely. I'm afraid Nuna will never for- 
| give me that coneealment about the pic- 
| ture; and it was wrong altogether. I can 
| see at this distance that husbands and wives 
shouldn’t have secrets; she’ll never trust 
me again. If she were a man it would be 
different.” 

He repented bitterly that he had not 
written. 

“T cannot write now; it would be 
selfish and cowardly to ask her, so timid 
as she is, to come all this way just to nurse 
me. I couldn’t bear her to be in such a 
place; and perhaps, if she knew I was ill, 
she would come. No, I must take my 
chance.” 

It never occured to him that all discom- 
fort and privation would have been prized 
by Nuna, if borne for his sake. Some men 
know very little of the hearts of the wo- 
men they call their own. 

Paul felt restless when the doctor left 
him. He longed to attempt the journey, 
but the unsteadiness of his limbs and his 
brain warned him it was possible to meet 
with worse mischances than a prolonged 
stay in the dirty little cabaret. 

Hitherto he had not realized the dan- 
gerous power of his illness. But to-day, 
as the hours passed by, it seemed to him 
that he was growing weaker — more fever- 
ish. Would it be better to send for Nuna? 

«“ And who’s to say what may happen ; 
for she will come if I send for her,” — he 
had a painful pleasure in saying this over 
and over. “And she might take the fever 
and die of it.” 

And yet, as the hours of that weary day 
went by, and the sun grew hotter, and 
Paul’s languor and depression bore him 
down to utter prostration, his pale sunken 
eyes fixed more and more wistfully on the 
knapsack hanging against the bare deal 
walls of his room. There were writing 
materials in it. 

How easy it would be to write and sum- 
mon his wife. 

Before morning came the power of writ- 
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ing was gone, the fever had returned; he 
was again delirious and unconscious. 

The women of the house whispered to- 
gether gravely; they knew too well the 
symptoms of the fatal disease, but they 
did not even know the name of their 
lodger, and the doctor Gerder had said he 
would die if the fever returned. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 


PATIENCE SPEAKS. 


Patty stood at a window in the largest 
bedroom of the Croix d’Or. She looked 
tired and worn, for the party had only 
just reached Bourges, after a long, hur-: 
ried journey. The journey, too, had been 
dull. Mr. Downes had been almost al- 
ways sullen and silent, and yet he was 
constantly beside her, so that she had not, 
during the last two days, had any of the 
long talks with Lord Charles Seton, which 
had become the chief amusement of the 
journey. 

But it was not only weariness and fa- 
tigue that had altered Patty’s looks and 
faded her loveliness. She was very pale ; 
but anger, and fear too, were in her beau- 
tiful blue eyes,—a strange, abject fear, 
that seemed quite out of place on the 
sweet self-possessed face. She was look- 
ing down into the court-yard of the inn, 
It was empty, except just below the win- 
dow. Her husband stood there with Pa- 
tience Coppock. Mr. Downes seemed to 
be listening with impatience; he held a 
stick in his hand, and he struck this, as he 
stood, on the round shining stones of the 
courtyard ; but still he was listening to his 
companion’s talk, and Mrs. Downes could 
see how full of eager vehemence this talk 
was. Patience stood with her back towards 
the window; but her shoulders heaved, 
and her right hand enforced her words 
with quick, impulsive gestures, and Patty 
read on her husband’s face as on a mirror, 
the work that Miss Coppock’s words were 
doing. Once she tried to get courage and 
go boldly down stairs and stop the tongue 
which she felt was blackening her in her 
husband’s eyes; but fear, sick, helpless 
fear, was too strong. She grasped at the 
window-fastening as the thought came; 
she drew her breath deeply; her lips 
parted, and showed the small white teeth 
tightly closed. 

“She’s been so much more patient lately 
that I never believed she’d turn on me — 
the coward; she never so much as threat- 
ened. Well, if I come to grief, it’s her do- 
ing, not mine; that’s one comfort.” The 
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smooth contempt of her words did not 
match with the awful terror in her eyes. 

She dared not open the window; she 
feared to attract notice; but she longed 
intensely to know what Patience was say- 
ing to her husband. 

Miss Coppock had kept much out of 
sight of late, and Patty had grown to be 
less on her guard. She knew that her 
husband watched her, but she did not fear 
him. 

This morning had brought a terrible 
awakening. They had slept at a small 
town about three hours’ journey from 
Bourges. Miss Coppock had left the break- 
fast-table before the others; and when a 
few minutes later Mrs. Downes had entered 
her own bedroom with her usual gliding 
quiet step, she found her companion there 
reading a note. Patty knew at once what 
had happened. In an instant she snatched 
the note from Miss Coppock. It was from 
Lord Charles Seton —a note of silly, boy- 
isb nonsense, but still of warmer nonsense 
than she would have liked Maurice to see 
addressed to her. 

A sharp dispute ensued. Patience lost 
all self-control, and upbraided Mrs. Downes 
with her conduct during the journey. 

“You can leave me,” Patty said in a 
cold contemptuous tone. “You can go 
as far as Bourges with us, and then I will 
pay you your wages.” 

Patience had not answered ; she had only 
scowled ; and Patty had decided that Miss 
Coppock was too much a woman of the 
world to det herself be turned adrift in the 
middle of France “ without any character 
to speak of.” 

She had grown so used to the idea of 
Patience’s entire dependence on her, that 
she tried to forget the quarrel and the 
misgivings it had roused. 

But now she could do this no longer. 
On reaching the inn at Bourges she had~ 
asked to be shown to her bedroom, and 
her first glance into the court-yard had 
shown her Patience and her husband in 
earnest talk. Patty felt as if the ground 
shook beneath her: how could she escape ? 
And yet she did not dream that Patience 
would wholly betray her. She only feared 
that her husband would ask to see Lord 
Charles Seton’s note. 

The court-yard was still empty; there 
was no one within hearing. Patience 
knew that there was no other English 
staying at the Croix d’Or; and she spoke 
loudly, and so fearlessly, that for a few 
moments Mr. Downes was kept dumb by 
surprise. 

He had been very angry with his wife, 
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with what seemed to him her unpardon- 
able vanity in regard to Lord. Charles Se- 
ton. He had shown his dislike to it openly, 
and he resolved to part company at the 
first opportunity; but he loved Patty as 
much as ever, and when Miss Coppock 
asked him to listen to her, and began to 
express her grave suspicion of his wife’s 
misconduct, he stopped her angrily. 

“ Hush! Miss Coppock ; I cannot listen. 
I don’t know why Ihave listened at all. 
You have noright to speak against my 
wife. I suppose you have quarrelled with 
Mrs. Downes; but I cannot see that that 
gives you a right to speak against her in 
this way; it is most ungrateful and of- 
fensive. I am competent to manage my 
own affairs, and after the way in which 
vou have thought fit to speak of Mrs. 
Downes, it will be pleasanter in all ways 
for you to leave us —such a thing is un- 
pardonable.” 

He tried to press down his indignation, 
and his lip curled in the effort. 

Miss Coppock’s dull eyes kindled. As 
she stood there once more alone with 
Maurice Downes, it seemed as if that long- 
ago street scene was being acted out again: 
he was again thrusting her away from 
him. 

The anger in her face made her look al- 
most hideous. Mr. Downes shrank from 
her with disgust. She saw and understood 
all he felt. 

“I’m going; you may be sure of that. 
I’d not sleep another night under the same 
roof with your wife” —a stinging em- 
phasis on the words— “if you asked me 
to do it! There are reasons, though 
you’ve forgotten them, why I'd still do 
much for you; yes, I would.” 

She was getting beyond her fear of self- 
betrayal; his contempt goaded her out of 
herself. “Do you think it was for simple 
revenge on her that I’ve told you of her 
doings with that young lord? Why, the 
best revenge I could have had would have 
been to let her go on to disgrace ; but you 
care for her, and I care enough for you 
and your credit to know that you’re much 
too good for her, and I’m sick of seeing 
you deceived through thick and thin. If 
you want to keep her, look after her.” 

Again Mr. Downes held his breath 
while he listened. What change had come 
over this silent, cowed woman! —a crea- 
ture who had seemed always to be trying 
to shrink out of sight. What could she 
mean by this special interest in him? It 
seemed as if she pitied him; he began to 
think she was crazy. 

“ You may set your mind at rest ” — his 
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voice had softened a little. “I am quite 
satisfied with my wife, Miss Coppock, and 
I am not, as you imagine, blind to her 
faults; if she were faultless, she would be 
an angel, and I’m not aware any woman 
ever was an angel. You are angry now. 
You have said several very foolish, most 
unjustifiable things; but we won’t talk 
about them. Now, be reasonable. Your 
interest for me shows itself in a strange 
way; I still think you had better leave us, 
but I should like you to beg Mrs. Downes’s 
pardon, and get right with her, before you 
go away; it will be so much better, you 
know, for you to go on to Paris with us, 
and you can leave us there; I am sure, 
even if you have made Mrs. Downes an- 
gry, she will allow you to go ‘on to Paris. 
with us.” 

Mr. Downes shrank from a scandal, and 
he thought if Miss Coppock went off in 
hef present over-wrought excited state, 
she might do mischief. 

Miss Coppock’s smile was more ghastly 
than her anger had been; she had grown 
pale while Mr. Downes spoke — 

“T said I'd do anything for you.” She 
looked into his eyes with a starved hope 
that even yet he might recognize her; 
“but I'll not ask her pardon, even for you. 
Her pardon! if you only knew who and. 
what she is!” She threw up her eyes, 
and clasped her hands with a violence that 
made Mr. Downes shrink away with dis- 
gust and dislike. 

“The woman is either mad, or it is all 
acting and rhodomontade,” he thought; 
“ Elinor has offended her, and she'll say 
anything to poison me against her; her- 
very pretence of liking me when she has 
taken every opportunity she could find of 
avoiding me, is enough to show that she’ll: 
say anything to serve her purpose.” 

“Miss Coppock, I must put an end to-. 
this,” he said, firmly ; “I should much pre- 
fer that you should control yourself, and” 
stay until we reach Paris; but, of course, 
as you refuse to acknowledge yourself 
wrong, and persist in your offensive be- 
haviour, this cannot be. Now remember,” 
there was severe warning in his voice, “I 
can’t permit another word about Mrs. 
Downes. Tell me what there is due to 
you, or, if you prefer it, I will send a 
cheque to any address you like; then you 
can go. Don’t attempt to see Mrs. Downes 
again. I can’t permit it; she is not used 
to vehemence like yours.” 

“ How do you know what she’s used to? 
What do you know about her at all? I’ve 
known her as many years as you’ve known 
her months.” He put up his hand in pro- 
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PATTY. 


test, but no power of his could stop Pa-| think of the lies she must have told you 


tience now; she was roused to fury. “Did 
she tell you how she made my acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Downes? ° Did she say I wanted 
a new apprentice to the dress-making, and 


I’ve hardly patience to speak at all.” 
“Silence!” Mr. Downes had found 

voice at last, and the stern sound hushed 

her. He was shocked, stupefied ; but still, 


her pretty face took my fancy as I passed | his love rose against the strong suspicions 


by her father’s cottage? Her father, too | 


-—ask him if you like, ask Roger Westropp | iso I leave you. 


if my story's true or false; he told me| 
once if she wasn’t a good wife to you he’d | 
go up to Park Lane himself, and tell you | 


“ You won’t leave me, 
I tell you once, and 
always, that I refuse to listen to anything 
| you have to say about Mrs. Downes, and I 
|don’t believe a word of this — this 


; ber words awaked. 


the truth, for all he’d promised her not. | trumped-up story.” 


Ask her lover, Mr. Whitmore — ah! yes, 


He left her so suddenly that she could 


Mr. Whitmore’s best of all —ask him, he | not stop him. 


can tell you plenty about her. 


When I} 





Tae Sea-waTer or Tus Coast or Swepen. | 
— Professor Blomstrand writes from Lund ( Rer. | 
Deut. Chem. Gesell. 1871, No. 18, 749), a de-| 
scription of the results of the elaborate experi- 
ments instituted by Prof. Ekman, of Stockholm, 
on this subject. The proportion of salt in the 
sea-water along the west coast of Sweden varies 
toa far greater degree than that of any other 
water. Dividing the sea along the western shore 
into two parts by an imaginary line connecting 
Skagen and Marstrand, into Skager Rack, lead- 
ing to the North Sea, ant Kattegat, where the 
current from the Baltic sets in, be found in the 
former area somewhat under 2 per cent. of salt 
in the surface water, 2°5 per cent. at a depth 
of 60 feet, and 3 per cent. at 90 feet below the 
surface. In the latter area a percentage of 2°5 
is met with at the surface. At its northern 
and southern limits, where large rivers are 
poured in, water containing 2°5 per cent. oc- 
curs at a depth of 12 feet; at 60 feet usually, 
and not unfrequently already at from 25 to 
30 feet, 3 per cent. of salt is met with, whilst 
at 91 feet it remains constant at 3°35 per cent., 
and at greater depths very slowly increases, 
reaching 3°5 per cent. 600 feet down. In the 
narrow fiurds the same relation betwecn per- 
centage and depth was remarked. 


Cocos Istanp, in lat. 5° 30m N. in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 609 miles west of the Columbian 
coast, has now for some years been occasionally 
occupied by treasure seekers on a legend of a 
treasure buried by buccaneers, At present it is 
again abandoned, but it is alleged a new expedi- 
tion isorganized. The island is not flat, as stated 
in many newspapers, but is volcanic, and 2,000 
feet high. It is covered with timber and scrub, 
and being visited by frequent and heavy rains 
is always green. ‘The place is riddled with 
shafts, some 150 feet deep. It produces nothing 





eatable. 


The German legislation for Alsace-Lorraine, 
conceding to every male who has attained his 
majority the right of choosing between the citi- 
zen-ship of France or Germany, and beginning 
the military conscription after a short pause 
with the class of 1852, appears in the applica- 
tion of each law by itself not only fair but even 
lenient. When taken together, however, the 
two laws seem to justify the protest which the 
new province is at this moment unanimously 
raising against their enforcement, for it is just 
the persons liable to military service who are 
precluded from the free choice of a nationality, 
being still under the age of twenty-one. Accord- 
ingly, the whole nationalist press of Alsace teems 
with articles and letters denouncing the injus- 
tice of the proceeding, and appealing to German 
fairness to save their sons the distasteful duty. 
A petition is likewise circulating for signatures 
among the influential persons of the province, to 
be presented to Prince Bismarck, from whow it 
will, however, if Berlin papers read the Chan- 
cellor’s views aright, receive very little consid- 
eration. After the lessons of 1866, the German 
maintain that there is no means of assimilating 
a newly annexed population to the old stock like 
common military service. The young men 
catch the patriotism and esprit de corps of their 
comrades, and the hearts of the parents invari- 
ably follow their sons. Judging by the change 
effected in four years in Hanover, Saxony, and 
Hesse, the maxim seems to be borne out by fact. 
But the truth of its application to the more es- 
tranged people of the French provinces remains 
to be tested by experience. 


Coat has been found in large quantities on 
the banks of a stream flowing into the Godavery, 
about 224 miles from Juggianet, and ninety-six 
from Budrachellum. It is close to the surface, 
and it is extremely probable that fresh deposits 
will be found in the adjacent British territory. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
APOLOGIES. 


Upon the bookshelves first exciting in- 
quiry in achild’s mind there stood one vol- 
ume lettered mysteriously Watson’s Apol- 
ogy. The title was not self-explanatory. 
Long-winded apologies had indeed been 
heard of; but an apology lasting through 
a tolerably thick octavo was something to 
be investigated further. The title-page 
threw some additional light on the mys- 
tery; for there it stood Watson’s Apology 
for Christianity. But youthful faith sniffed 
its disgust. “And pray what apology 
does Christianity want? And who is 
Watson that he should apologize for it? 
Christianity is very much obliged to 
him!” The sneer—as sneers often do— 
showed a partial, imperfect apprehension 
of the point in hand, and was hard npon 
Watson ; but the inquiry, as far as it went, 
strengthened a dawning prejudice — an 
impression which time has not obliterated 
—that apologies are insolent things; in 
their nature impertinent and presumptu- 
ous. We do not, of course, speak of ex- 
torted apologies, about which there can be 
but one opinion. The whole tribe, whether 
handsome, frank, ample, or grudging, are 
essentially hard for the apologizer to 
stomach. But there are people who are 
always making apologies uncalled for, to 
whom they are meat and drink. Apolo- 
gies are the medium of their accost, the 
staple of their intercourse, their notion of 
civility, their method of making them- 
selves affable and pleasant, the oil which is 
to make the wheels of society run smooth. 
Such a habit is clearly incompatible with 
humility and a just self-estimate. It is an 
unpardonable assumption that the atten- 
tions in which they may happen to fail are 
matters of importance to the non-recipi- 
ents of them. Experience teaches us of 
certain persons that from the moment we 
come under their ken, in street, church, or 
market, they are spinning apologies — 
something civil to excuse omissions, some 
device by which to secure the credit of 
kindness or sympathy without the trouble. 
Here is a person—such a one seems to 
say — to whom I have not shown all the 
consideration which he is naturally solicit- 
ous to receiye from me. I must apologize. 
“Mr. So and So,” he begins, “I am 
ashamed to look you in the face; but if 
you knew my engagements ” — or, “I fear I 
passed you the other day without recogni- 
tion; but, indeed, it’s the way I often 
serve my best friends. Pray forgive — 
pray excuse.” Or it is some act of forget- 
fuluess which may have wounded our self- 





love ; some supposed expectation which they 
have disappointed ; some opinion they hold 
in opposition to our own; some success on 
which they have neglected to congratulate 
us. And all the*while we are driven to 
the feeble resource, the self-contempt of 
protestations and disclaimers. For apolo- 
gies are not passive inflictions; they are 
among the severest taxes on good-nature 
and forbearance ; of all forms of self-asser- 
tion the most embarrassing to those ex- 
posed to them. Apologies put everybody 
they come near in a false position —irk- 
some, uneasy, irritating, exasperating — 
and, what is worse morally into a position 
of insincerity, bordering, it may be, in 
sheer desperation, on absolute fibbing. The 
object of apologies finds himself, from the 
very nature of the case, in a predicament 
out of which it is impossible to escape with 
credit. We would gladly tell our friend 
that if he kept away for six months we 
should never miss him; that his seeing us 
or not is a matter absolutely insignifi- 
cant; that, above all, his company and 
apologies bore us inexpressibly at this 
moment. But whatever looked like pique 
would only minister to the complacency 
which it is- our object to put down. The 
apologizer must for the time being take 
the superior stand. 

All volunteered fluent apolozies have 
some mixture of a lie in them. No person 
who plans apologies plans to speak the 
plain truth. If he is scrupulous, and also 
ingenious, he contrives a veneer of fact; 
but the substance is false — an actuating 
principle or motive is kept out of sight. 
Nobody who is fair and above-board in 
conscience and aims has the apologizing 
impulse. Charlotte Bronté, in her fa- 
vourite M. Paul, notices its absence as a 
noble characteristic. “There is no sham, 
no cheat, and no hollow unreal in him. 
Apology never dropped her slippery oil on 
his lips— never proffered by his pen her 
coward feints and paltry nullities; he 
would give neither a stone nor an excuse 
—neither a scorpion nor a disappoint- 
ment.” The trick of apologizing obscures 
the very perception of worth and value, 
the distinction between bread and a stone, 
If these paraders knew themselve, they 
would know their neighbours better; but 
as they are scarcely conscious that what 
they say does not represent what they 
think, so they do not perceive that a 
practice of shams necessarily alienates 
and isolates them from any true inter- 
course. 

Timidity is a different and more excusa- 
ble stimulant of apologizing. There may 
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be an abject flow of apologies as well as| fuse in them, it is because they fit some- 
an insolent. Where people have no in-| thing in their own nature; nobody exacts 
sight into character, they often stumble|them. How men lived through the elabor- 
into them from the want of anything else | ate verbiage of disparagement which seems 
to say. It is very painful to be apologized|to have accompanied every social cere- 
to as if this were our one accessible point,| monial in the last century may puzzle us, 
and conversation on this basis is a very | only there were cut-and-dried forms which 
uncheerful exercise; but it is more pain-|did duty on both sides, and spared a 
ful to see the throes of the naturally in-| harassed invention. Ifthe lady must flout 
genuous under the pangs of shame and an| her own good fare and careful providing 
uneasy conscience. They can neglect un-| as an inevitable part of her welcome — as 
satisfactory friends, but a dead cut is be-| the respect due to her guest — 


yond them. So they devise sneaking And, Captain, you’ll do us the favour to sta 
apologies, coward excuses, at a safe dis- ‘And tale a chant Sena tae ote on hath 
tance, which they despatch by every! You're heartily welcome, but as for good cheer, 
oe be diye = bp dig = You come in the very wont time of the year; 
i sot : <a expected so worthy a guest — 

them that I was intending — that I hope 
soon — that I have been so busy,” &c. &c. 
Nobody is obliged to make himself un- 
pleasant by the delivery of impertinent 
civilities at second hand. Nor is it safe} And, madam, quoth he, may this bit be my 
to trust others with the carriage of such poison, 
delicate wares. An elder brother invited | A prettier dinner I never set eyes on. 
to dine with old friends whom he looked | Jy the formal letter-writing period apolo- 
down on, declaring he would not go, but | ,-|: : : 

pent yb ag ner ; ane --.. |gizing found its natural and least objec- 
~— —— Fong Rew we prin, Bae tionable home. The apology that may be 
asked the solicitous hostess. “Ie said he — pd - ree yen “ al er te 
: " ’ “ Bo oO e stu or the unrestraint of the 
wouldn't,” was the form in which the lhe e Rewee ie no gulevenne to the ree 
youthful emissary accomplished his com- ceiver, and scarcely as demoralizing to the 
nna caine sia adi is iii aie inditer. Gray, who amused himself with the 

2 8 a § ( s .. 

of the worl does without the auibiony — = ao es pm _ 
of apologies altogether, as being clumsy peeing, orf pen, be he ei prayed nt oc 
and subject to inconveniences. There are soakigh sere “Sigg A . 
ieadenn when ordinary men must “say = a eo oe yo 
something,” must excuse themselves, and sean it at least for a well-turned period 
make out a case, even though the falla- which is always my principal concern » 
cies are too transparent to deceive the|p,. ; : a 4 
most credulous Itis the act of a master- — ry ee = Se apuogy “ we 

3 ¥ ; est of the writer’s parts and qualifications. 
— pos a is coe > To illustrate this he favours his friend with 
Palmerston that, having appointed six diay ory Be ye yg T should 
o’clock to dine with the civic magnates of | .asier call it first thoughts for the becin- 
a county town, he had not made his ap- ning of « letter, Gr thee ane many 

© © s ry > 9 , ashe = - . 4 . 
pearance when ten o’clock struck. In de-) .. patches and corrections ” :— 
spair, the assembled company sat down to wae ; 
such dinner as was left to them, and were| Dear sir [it runs], after so long a silence, the 
still engaged on the fish when the great | hope of pardon and prospect of forgiveness 
man was ushered in. They looked for an| ™ight cen Mangan least bs | _ 
apology, but with bland smiles and serenest | mote, were I not truly sensible of your goodness 
courtesy he knew how to put them all in 


| and candour, which is the only asylum my - 
: : |ligence can fly to, since any apology woul 
the weeng, simply observing, “T am glad mt insufficient redcncentt Go “lt alle- 
you did not wait.” If anybody felt un- jiste my fault. How, then, shall my deficiency 
comfortable, and as if good manners had | presume, &¢ i. , 
been violated, it was not Lord Palmers- — 
ton. | All that we have said relates to volun- 
The present age may congratulate tary gratuitous apologies, the class of ob- 
itself that apologies are no longer the trusive explanations which have their 
necessity of polite conversation which origin in a desire to set off and make the 
they once were. If people now are pro- best of self, rather than to humble that 


the guest on his side, as another writer re- 
minds us, has flatteries at hand, and knows 
how to reply in such reassurances as : — 




















PLUTARCH’S MORALS. 


self before a just displeasure — excuses 
which are prompted by egotism rather 
than sympathy. It should be a rule to 
make no apvlogies which cost us nothing ; 
they are mere selfish indulgences. It is 
much easier for the listener to behave 
properly under the confession of genuine 
shame and sense of misconduct than under 
the smug inflictions we complain of. Some- 
body ought to be uncomfortable under any 
apology that is worth the name, and 
common justice shows that the sufferer 
should not be the recipient of excuses. 
There are few persons to whom the ques- 
tion can be indifferent, for few of us are 
absolutely guiltless towards our less attrac- 
tive acquaintance of making a string of 
civil artificial words do the duty of self- 
sacrifice. No two things are more oppo- 
site than the volunteered and the compul- 
sory apology. This was felt bya man ofa 
violent temper, which was perpetually pre- 
cipitating him into scrapes ; after frankly 
avowing himself in the wrong to the per- 
sons he had injured, he added, “ The worst 
of this temper of mine is that I have to 
apologize to fools.’ The poor and un- 
taught find apologies so impossible to a 
proud nature, thas, rather than say the 
word, they will encounter any amount of 
hardship and privation. But of all suffer- 
ers, of all grudging; unwilling apologizers, 
an honest child is the greatest. To him 
to have to say, “I am sorry; mea culpa I 
have been to blame,” is the bitterness of 
humiliation. He has learnt no subter- 
fuges, finds no soothing emollient balm in 
the way of doing it; he stands in the 
depths in which his elders only profess to 
find themselves. Be indulgent to the 
struggle between nature and grace. Do 
not press too far the sore and wounded 
spirit, excuse much awkwardness in the 
manner, and some evasion even in the 
matter, mindful that, of the two extremes, 
it is better for the character through life 
to find apologies hard work than easy. 


From The Academy. 
PLUTARCH’S MORALS.* 


How it is that Plutarch has achieved so 
abiding a popularity in modern times is a 
question more easily asked than answered. 


* Translated from the Greek by several Hands. 
Cerrected and revised by W. W. Goodwin, Ph.D., 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity With an Introduction by Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. (London: 
Sampson Low and Son.) 6 vols, 
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In France, indeed, the phenomenon is ex- 
plained in part at least by the literary ex- 
cellcnce of Amyot’s version, which has 
made Plutarch for the last three centuries 
a sort of French classic. Montaigne, a 
diligent student of this version, has told 
us at some length the secret of the charm 
which drew him to Plutarch and another 
favourite author of his, Seneca. “Ils ont 
touts deux,” he says, “cette notable com- 
modité pour mon humeur que la science 
que i’ y cherche y est traictée 4 pieces 
descousues, qui ne demandent pas l’obliga- 
tion d’un long travail, de quoi ie suis in- 
capable: ainsi sont les opuscules de Plu- 
tarque et les épistres de Séneque, qui sont 
la plus belle partie de leurs escripts et la 
plus profitable.” Plutarch’s essays were 
profitable reading, because Montaigne 
found there “la cresme de la philosophie,” 
“ opinions platoniques, doulces et accomo- 
dables & la société civile” —in short, a 
conception of life at once ethnic, consoling, 
and practical: no writings seemed to re- 
veal so much of that wisdom of the an- 
cients which had hitherto been a sealed 
book to all but the erudite few. And it 
must be confessed that there is in all that 
Plutarch says an air of sanity and even 
commonplace which makes him a better 
exponent of the average mind of antiquity 
than a writer of the first order would have 
been. He has a profound horror of para- 
dox; hence his aversion to Stoicism. Epi- 
cureanism appears to him a mass of im- 
moral contradictions, which render happi- 
ness an impossibility, and for which the 
saintly life of Epicurus himself is uo ex- 
cuse in the eyes of his severe censor. Su- 
perstition he pronounces to be worse than 
atheism, on the ground that the supersti- 
tious man is “ an atheist at heart, but too 
much of a coward to think as he is in- 
clined.” His treatise “Concerning such 
whom God is slow to punish ” is a sort of 
Théodicée, explaining on principles of rea- 
son why the divine vengeance may be sus- 
pended so as to fall on the remote posterity 
of the offender. He does not agree with 
Chrysippus in thinking evil to have a nat- 
ural place in the economy of the world: 
he cannot conceive that death is the end 
of all things, and that the gods, “like wo- 
men that bestow their pains in making 
little gardens in’ earthern pots and pans, 
created us souls to blossom and flourish 
only for a day, in a soft and tender body 
of flesh, without any solid root of life, and 
then to be blasted and extinguished in a 
moment upon every slight occasion.” Plu- 
tarch, in a word, is a religious man and a 
moralist; intent on edifying us, yet always 
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willing to relieve the didactic austerity of 
his theories by a wealth of anecdote and 
learned allusion, which makes him one of 
the most entertaining and instructive of 
ancient writers. Those who desire to 
know what attraction Mr. Emerson has 
found in Plutarch will do well to consult 
the highly interesting introduction pre- 
fixed to these volumes. 

The basis of the work before us is a 
translation which appeared in London in 
1684-1694. This oid translation, now 
that it has been throughout corrected and 
revised by the scholarly hand of Prof. 
Goodwin, of Harvard, forms an appropri- 
ate pendant to the edition of the Lives 
published some years ago under the super- 
intendence of the late Mr. Clough. ‘The 
plan of amending an old version, in prefer- 
ence to producing an entirely new work, is 
one sanctioned by the great name of 
Courier, who followed it with eminent suc- 
cess in his Longus. Although we think 
that Mr. Emerson goes too far in claiming 
for the present translation of the Morals 
the credit of being “a monument of the 
English language at a period of singular 
vigour and freedom of style,” it is proba- 
bly better than anything that could be 
done in these days; its quaintness, at any 
rate, is an acceptable relief from the la- 
boured realism of many modern attempts 
at translation. Here is a specimen, taken 
from the Essay on Banishment : — 


** These are the boundaries of our country, 
and no man is an exile or a stranger or foreigner 
in these, where there is the same fire, water, air, 
the same rulers, administrators, and presidents, 
the same sun, moon, and day-star; where there 
are the same laws to all, and where, under one 
orderly disposition and government, are the sum- 
mer and winter solstices, the equinoxes, Pleia- 
des, Arcturus, times of sowing and planting, 
where there is one king and supreme ruler, 
which is God, who comprehends the beginning, 
the middle, and end of the universe; who passes 
through all things in a straight course, com- 
passing all things according to nature.”’ 


If the versions of poetical passages are 
not equally satisfactory, it is but charita- 
ble to remember that they appeared at a 
time when Tate and Brady were the poets 
of the hour. But even the traducers of 
the Psalms might have envied the follow- 
ing stanza intended to represent some 
lines of Empedocles : — 


** A river in the bottom seems 
By shade of colour black; 
The like is seen in eaves and holes, 
By depth, where light they lack.’’ 


The origlual translation is “ by several 
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Hands ”— none of them “eminent,” un- 
less we make an exception in favour of 
that careful scholar, William Baxter, and 
Creech, the editor of Lucretius, who was 
Fellow of All Souls’: the rest were for 
the most part Oxford men, whose strong 
point was manifestly not their knowledge 
of Greek. Prof. Goodwin cites some 
amusing instances of their ignorance, and 
we can well imagine that his patience has 
been sorely tried in the work of clearing 
away the portentous blunders of his pre- 
decessors. His patience, we fear, must 
have occasionally failed him, for inaccura- 
cies, not a few, remain to perplex the read- 
er who cannot correct them for himself 
by reference to the Greek. Errors like 
“ precepts,” instead of “catalogues of 
dramas” (vol. ii. p. 178); “we say noth- 
ing that we take from them,” instead of 
“we give no opinion of our own” (vol. v. 
p- 240), and others which we forbear to 
enumerate, are serious blemishes in a book 
so laudable in design, and, taken as a 
whole, so excellent in execution. Let us 
add that on the score of typographical 
beauty these volumes have every claim to 
a place in an English library. 


- 


From The Athenzum. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IN JAPAN, 


Tue Foreign Office has rendered an im- 
portant service to the industrial art of this 
country by the compilation and publication 
of an interesting Report on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in Japan. The volume, al- 
though only recently published, is due in 
the first instance to the wise forethought 
of the late Earl of Clarendon, who, in May 
1869, directed Sir Harry Parkes to collect 
information on the subject. Sir Harry, in 
the September of that year, addressed a 
circular letter to Her Majesty’s Consuls in 
Japan, directing them to give their best 
attention to the Japanese paper manu- 
facture, and to collect and transmit to 
Yedo samples and specimens. Replies to 
this circular were sent by Mr. Lowder 
from Yokohama, by Mr. Annesley from 
Nagasaki, and by Mr. Enslie from Osaka. 
Thus we have direct information from the 
south-western district of this great Archi- 
pelago; from the chief port of its internal 
sea, the Japanese Mediterranean; and 
from the seat of Government, at the south- 
eastern apex of the triangular group of 
islands. The range in latitude included 
between these stations does not, however, 
exceed about three degrees, so that the 
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hopes of the successful cultivation in 
Great Britain, entertained by one of the 
reporters, of plants growing wild in a 
latitude of 33° to 35° must be received 
with hesitation. But while the immediate 
observation of the writers is thus limited, 
the returns collected by Consul Enslie in- 
clude samples of 139 different sorts of 
paper manufactured in 21 out of the 68 
provinces of the Empire. This number 
of specimens, however, is far from repre- 
senting the almost endless variety of the 
manufacture. Mr. Enslie furnishes three 
lists ; the first specifying 89 distinct sam- 
ples, together with their respective uses 
and prices; the second. being that giving 
the geographical distribution, to which we 
have just referred ; and the third enumer- 
ating 263 sorts of paper, which are pre- 
pared in Yedo from the appropriate kinds 
named in the former series. Mr. Lowder 
also has sent samples of 263 sorts of paper, 
but does not mention the localities of their 
production. Mr. Annesley has collected 
60 articles made of paper, as illustrating 
the process of manufacture. All these 
specimens have been deposited in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

The objects for which special sorts of 
paper are manufactured are surprising, 
not less for their extreme and comprehen- 
sive variety, than for their minute and 
whimsical detail. Thus, under the general 
head of writing-paper, we find separate 
varieties, not only for despatches, for let- 
ters, for copying, for memoranda, for 
deeds, and for official purposes, but in 
addition to these, four distinct kinds used 
for writing verses andsongs upon. Again, 
we have papers for making umbrellas, for 
making rain-coats and waterproof pouches, 
for making hats, and for making lanterns ; 
we have the Chiri Gami, which is used for 
the wicks of candles as well as for hand- 
kerchiefs, and the Kobanshi, used exclu- 
sively for the latter. There is a special 
sort, the Kiu-yukinari Gami, used for 
dressing dolls; and another, the Kid no 
Chigo Gami used for inclosing the fish- 
skin that accompanies presents! For 
enveloping the presents from the temples 
to the Government, however, the Tsuka 
moto Gami is used by the priests. 

The materials which the bountiful Flora 
of Japan yields for this wonderful variety 
of paper are of two descriptions; namely, 
the trees or shrubs of which the bark 
furnishes the fibre that gives strength of 
texture, and the plants of which the roots, 
seeds, or sap yield a natural size, that gives 
enamel to the surface of the sheet. The 
best fibre is that of the Ma Kddzu, a 
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species of paper mulberry (Broussonetia 
papyrifera) which is grown chiefly in the 
Island of Kiusiu. The Kaji, or Kajiso, a 
plant of which the botanical acquirements 
of the Japanese consuls do not appear to 
be such as to afford the means of scientific . 
identification, grows, more or less, all over 
Japan, and is cultivated much in the same 
manner as the tea-plant and mulberry- 
tree. It is described as closely resembling 
a willow. It does not thrive in the north 
of the island. The Kajiso does not yield 
so well as the Makoso or Ma Kédzu. A 

tkird plant is called Takaso, which yields 
a larger quantity of paper than either of 

those previously named. It does not re- 
quire the manure, or the great care as to 

soil, demanded by the previously-named 
vegetables ; but the quality of the paper 

which it produces is inferior. A fourth 
species or variety is found chiefly in 
Kiusiu, the native name for which is 
“ Mitsumata,” from the bark of which 
alone the paper currency of the country is 
manufactured. It is little used for any 
other purpose. 

The plants of the paper-mulberry are 
annually cut down to the roots in the win- 
ter, and the cuttings of the fifth year, by 
which time the shrub has become dense 
and strong, are used for the manufacture. 
The branches are cut into lengths of from 
thirty to thirty-six inches, and steamed, 
in a straw vessel, over a boiler. When 
the skin begins to separate from the stalk, 
it is stripped off by hand, the wood being 
useless except to burn. After peeling, 
the skins are dried by exposure to the 
wind on poles; and when dry, they are 
weighed and made up into bundles of 
about 32 lb. each. They are then washed 
in running-water for twelve hours, and the 
outer, or dark-coloured portions of the 
bark are next scraped off with a knife; the 
scrapings themselves being used to make 
an inferior kind of paper. After a fresh 
washing in running-water, and a pressure 
under heavy stones, to expel the fluid, the 
fibre is boiled. It is again washed after 
boiling to remove the residue of the ashes 
thrown in to aid in that process, and is 
then “pounded for about as long a time as 
it takes to boil the rice for breakfast” 
with a wooden pounder, 3 feet long and 
3 1-2 inches square. The pounded fibre, 
now called Sosori, is made into balls and 
is mixed in a trough called the boat, which 
is 6 feet long and 3 feet broad, with the 
paste made from the root of the Tororo. 
This shrub is described as being not un- 
like the cotton-plant, and the size of the 
root is “about the same as that of the 
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common dock.” 
plant which supplies the vegetable wax of 
Japan. The sprouts and skin of the root 
are scraped off, and the root is then beat- 
en; the time for taking it from the ground 
_being that of the rainy season of the 
spring, after the flower has died. When 
required for use, these roots are boiled 
into a thin paste, which is strained into 
tubs through a fine hair-sieve. Lumps are 
broken off from the “Sosori” balls, and 
mixed up with the strained “Tororo” 
paste; the mixture being thoroughly 
stirred, and proper consistency being indi- 
cated by the peculiar noise which the 
stirring-stick makes when passing through 
the pulp. A frame, consisting of an inner 
and an outer portion, with a false bottom 
made of plaited bamboo, is filled with this 
pulp; “a peculiar and dextrous jerk is 
given to the whole, which sets the paper, 
and the frame is then leaned against the 
upright rest to allow the water to drain 
off.” This manipulation is performed very 
quickly by experts in the manufacture. 

“The sheet of paper is removed. from 
the frame with a piece of bamboo,” and 
laid, by the aid of a brush, on a drying 
board, the side which adheres to the 
board forming the face of the paper. In 
wet weather, artificial heat is required for 
drying. ‘Two or three straws are inserted 
between every twenty sheets of the paper, 
which is made up in packets of 100 sheets, 
and cut off by means of a sharp knife and 
heavy ruler. 

For making paper warranted to wash, 
which is called “Shifu,” a different kind 
of paste is prepared. Boxes, trays, and 
even saucepans, are made of this paper 
cloth, and saucepans thus manufactured 
sustain no injury over a strong charcoal 
heat. For the mannfacture of oil paper 
for rain-coats, sheets of paper called 
“senka” are joined with a glue made from 
young fern shoots, stained by the juice 
expressed from unripe persimmons. 
Colour, when required, is applied as a 
powder mixed with bean paste; and a 
vegetable oil expressed from seeds, and 
known by the name of “ Ye-no-abura,” is 
used, the preparation chiefly consisting in 
softening the paper by rubbing it with the 
hands. 

A native work written in the tenth year 
of the Kancee sycle (1798), gives details 
of the process of manufacture, and also 
specifies prices, which, however, have con- 
siderably increased in the subsequent 
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three-quarters of a century. The man- 
ufacture from the paper mulberry was in- 
troduced into Japan about a.p. 610. Up 
to the year 280 a.p. silk, with a fecing of 
linen, was used for writing upon, and 
thin wood shavings were also employed. 
In that year paper was imported from the 
Corea; which was the only paper used by 
the Japanese down to 610, when two 
priests were sent over to Japan by the 
King of the Corea, who established a local 
manufacture. The paper thus produced 
did not take ink well; it tore very easily, 
and was liable to become worm-eaten. 
Taishi, a son of the reigning Mikado, then 
first made use of the bark of the Brous- 
sonetia, which he caused to be extensively 
planted all over the country, and the mode 
of manufacturing which he caused to be 
promulgated among the people. 

The Report possesses a feature, as yet 
unique, not only among Blue Books, but 
among industrial treatises. It is illustrated 
by a series of twenty sketches, by Japan- 
ese artists, representing the entire process 
of the manufacture of paper, and rudely 
delineating the materials employed. In- 
deed, the word “sketch” gives but an im- 
perfect idea of the rapid and shadowy out- 
lines traced by the brush of the Japanese 
artist, or of the wonderful amount of char- 
acter and of “go” communicated by a few 
dabs of colour. These quaint and admir- 
able illustrations have been chromo-litho- 
graphed by Messrs. Harrison &. Sons; St. 
Martin’s Lane, and the name of that firm 
appears on the title-page as printers of 
the Report, The paper employed for 
these illustrations might have been thought 
to be of Japanese origin. It is fine, and 
of not too bright a colour, and admirably in 
keeping, wlth the sketches, having been 
rolied before printing so that the effect of 
the fac-simile is perfect. We have noticed 
the Report at unusual length, in conse- 
quence of its rare interest and great com- 
mercialimportance. We repeat, that grati- 
tude is due to the diplomatic service of the 
country for this timely information; and 
we recommend all persons interested in 
the manufacture of paper in England to 
provide themselves without delay with 
this unique text-book. In introducing to 
the English reader so uncouth a word as 
“persimmon” it might have been well to 
state that itis the local, though not the 
Japanese, name of that most delicious fruit 
the Nespilus Japonica. 
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From Nature. 
CHARLES BABBAGE 


DIED THE 20TH OF OCTOBER, 1871. 


THERE is no fear that the worth of the 
late Charles Babbage will be over-esti- 
mated by this or any generation. To the 
majority of people he was little known 
except as an irritable and eccentric per- 
son, possessed by a strange idea of a cal- 
culating machine, which he failed to carry 
to completion. Only those who have care- 
fully studied a number of his writings can 
adequately conceive the nobility of his na- 
ture and the depth of his genius. To 
deny that there were deficiencies in his 
character, which much diminished the 
value of his labours, would be useless, for 
they were readily apparent in every part 
of his life. . The powers of mind possessed 
by Mr. Babbage, if used with judgment 
and persistence upon a limited range of 
subjects, must have placed him among the 
few greatest men who can create new 
methods or reform whole branches of 
knowledge. Unfortunately the works of 
Babbage are strangely fragmentary. It 
has been stated in the daily press that he 
wrote eighty volumes; but most of the 
eighty publications are short papers, often 
only afew pages in length, published in 
the transactions of learned societies. 
Those to which we can apply the name of 
‘books, such as “The Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise,” “The Reflections on the De- 
cline of Science,” or “ The Account of the 
Exposition of 1851,” are generally incom- 
plete sketches, on which but little care 
could have been expended. We have, in 
fact, mere samples of what he could do. 
He was essentially one who began and did 
not complete. He sowed ideas, the fruit 
of which has been reaped by men less able 
but of more thrifty mental habits. 

It was not time that was wanting to 
him. Born as long ago as the 26th of 
December, 1792, he has enjoyed a working 
life of nearly eighty years, and, though 
within the last few years his memory for 
immediate events and persons was rapidly 
decaying, the other intellectual powers 
seemed as strong as ever. The series of 
publications which constitute the real re- 
cord of his life commenced in 1815 with 
the preface to the Transactions of the An- 
alytical Society, a small club established 
by Babbage, Herschel, Peacock, and sev- 
eral other students at Cambridge, to pro- 
mote as it was humourously expressed, 
the principles of pure Deism, that is, of 
the Leibnitzian notation, and the methods 
of French mathematicians. Until 1822 
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Mr. Rabbage’s writings consisted exclu- 
sively of memoirs upon mathematical sub- 
jects, which, however little read in the 
present day, are yet of the highest in- 
terest, not only because they serve to 
awaken English mathematicians to a sense 
of their backward position, but because 
they display the deepest insight into the 
principles of symbolic methods. His me- 
moir in the “Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions ” for 1826, “ “On the Influence 
of Signs in Mathematical Reasoning” may 
be mentioned as an admirable example of 
his mathematical writings. In this paper, 
as in many other places, Mr. Babbage has 
expressed his opinion concerning the won- 
derful powers of a suitable notation in as- 
sisting the human mind. 

As ‘early as 1812 or 1813 he entertained 
the notion of calculating mathematical 
tables by mechanical means, and in 1819 
or 1820 began to reduce his ideas to prac- 
tice. Between 1820 and 1822 he com- 
pleted a small model, and in 1823 com- 
menced a more perfect engine with the 
assistance of public money. It would be 
needless as well as impossible to pursue 
in detail the history of this undertaking, 
fully stated as it is in several of Mr. Bab- 
bage’s volumes. Suffice it to say that, 
commencing with 1,500/., the cost of the 
Difference Engine grew and grew, until 


17,0001. of public money had been ex- 
pended. Mr. Babbage then most unfortu- 


nately put forward a new scheme for an 
Analytical Engine, which should indefi- 
uitely surpass in power the previously-de- 
signed engine. To trace out the intri- 
cacies of negotiation and misunderstand- 
ing which followed would be superfluous 
and painful. The result was that the Gov- 
ernment withdrew all further assistance, 
the practical engineer threw up his work 
and took away his tools, and Mr. Babbage, 
relinquishing all notions of completing the 
Difference machine, bestowed all his en- 
ergies upon the designs of the wonderful 
Analytical Engine. This great object of 
his aspirations was to be little less than 
the mind of a mathematician embodied in 
metalic wheels and levers. It was to be 
capable of any analytical operation, for 
instance solving equations and tabulating 
the most complicated formule. Nothing 
but a careful study of the published ac- 
counts can give an adequate notion of the 
vast mechanical ingenuity lavished by 
Mr. Babbage upon this fascinating design. 
Although we are often without detailed 
explanations of the means, there can be 
little doubt that everything which Mr. 
Babbage asserted to be possible would 
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have been theoretically possible. The en- 
gine was to possess a kind of power of 
prevision, and was tu be so constructed 
that intentional disturbance of all the 
loose parts would give no error in the 
final result. 

Although for many years Mr. Babbage 
entertained the intention of constructing 
this machine, and made many prepara- 
tions, we can hardly suppose it capable of 
practical realization. Before 1851 he ap- 
pears to have despaired of its completion, 
but his workshops were never wholly 
closed. It was his pleasure to lead any 
friend or visitor through these rooms and 
explain their contents. No more strange 
or melancholy sight could well be seen. 
Around these rooms in Dorset Street were 
the ruins of a lifetime of the most severe 
and ingenious mental labours perhaps ever 
exerted by man. The drawings of the 
machine were alone a wonderful result of 
skill and industry; cabinets full of tools, 
pieces of mechanism, and various contriv- 
ances for facilitating exact workmanship, 
were on every side, now lying perfectly 
useless. 

Mr. Babbage’s inquiries were not at all 
restricted to mathematical and mechanical 
subjects. His work on the “ Economy of 
Manufactures and Machinery,” first pub- 
lished in 1832 is in reality a fragment of a 
treatise on Political Economy. Its popu- 
larity at the time was great, and besides 
reprints in America, translations were 
published in four Continental languages. 
The book teems with original and true 
suggestions among which we find the sys- 
tem of Industrial Partnerships now com- 
ing into practice. It is, in fact, impossible 
to overpraise the work, which, so far as it 
goes, is incomparably excellent. Having 
assisted in founding the Statistical Socie- 
ty of London in 1834, Mr. Babbage con- 
tributed to their Transactions a single pa- 
per, but as usual it was a model of re- 
search, containing a complete analysis of 
the operations of the Clearing House dur- 
ing 1839. It was probably the earliest 
paper in which complicated statistical 
fluctuations were carefully analyzed, and 
it is only within the last few years that 
bankers have been persuaded by Sir John 
Lubbock to recognize the value of such 
statistics, and no longer to destroy them 
in secret. In this, as in other cases, many 
years passed before people generally had 
any notion of the value of Mr. Babbage’s 
inquiries; and there can be little doubt 
that, had he devoted his lofty powers to 
economic studies, the science of Political 
Economy would have stood by this time 
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in something very different from its pres- 
ent pseudo-scientific form. 

Perhaps the most admirable of all his 
writings was the Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise, an unexpected addition to that 
well-known series, in which Mr. Babbage 
showed the bearing of mathematical 
studies upon theology. This is one of 
the few scientific works in which the con- 
sistency of natural laws with breaches of 
continuity is clearly put forth. That 
Power which can assign laws can set them 
aside by higher laws. Apart from all par- 
ticular theological influences, there can be 
no question of the truth of the views stated 
by Babbage ; but the work is hardly more 
remarkable for the profundity of its philos- 
ophy than for the elevated and eloquent 
style in which it was written, although as 
usual an unfinished fragment. 

Of all Mr. Babbage’s detached papers 
and volumes, it may be asserted that they 
will be found, when carefully studied, to 
be models of perfect logical thought and 
accurate expression. There is, probably, 
not a sentence ever penned by him in 
which lurked the least obscurity, confu- 
sion, or contradiction of thought. His lan- 
guage was clear, and lucid beyond com- 
parison, and yet it was ever elegant, and 
rose at times into the most unaffected 
and true eloquence. We may entertain 
some fear that the style of scientific writ- 
ing in the present day is becoming bald, 
careless, and even defective in philosophic 
accuracy. If so, the study of Mr. Bab- 
we writings would be the best anti- 

ote. 

Let it be granted that in his life there 
was much to cause disappointment, and 
that the results of his labours, however 
great, are below his powers. Can we 
withhold our tribute of admiration to one 
who throughout his long life inflexibly de- 
voted his exertions to the most lofty sub- 
jects? Some will cultivate science as an 
amusement, others as a source of pecuni- 
ary profit, or the means of gaining popu- 
larity. Mr. Babbage was one of those 
whose genius urged them against every- 
thing conducive to their immediate in- 
terests. He nobly upheld the character 
of a discoverer and inventor, despising 


‘any less reward than to carry out the 


highest conception which his mind brought 
forth. His very failures arose from no 
want of industry or ability, but from ex- 
cess of resolution that his aims should be 
at the very highest. In these money-mak- 
ing days can we forget that he expended 
almost a fortune on his task? If, as peo- 
ple think, wealth and luxury are corrupt- 
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ing society, shonld they omit to honour 
one of whom it may be truly said, in the 
words of Merlin, that the single wish of 
his heart was'“to give them greater 
minds ”? 





From The Saturday Review. 
COUNT BEUST. 

THE announcement that the temporary 
#ettlement of the crisis in Austria by the ap- 
pointment of the Kellersperg Ministry has 
been followed or counterpoised by the en- 
forced resignation of Count Beust, has been 
met with a general feellng of regret and anx- 
iety which is the best possible testimonial 
to the merits of the fallen Minister. It is 
almost exactly five years since he was ap- 
pointed Austrian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; and during that time he has been 
more or less directly the author of every 
measure by which Austria has secured her 
influence abroad, and founded a system 
of free government at home. Necessarily 
the part he has played has exposed him to 
constant attacks, and enemies of the 
most different opinions and prepossessions 
have from time to time endeavoured to 
crush him. At last his hour has come, 
and the Emperor is unwilling, or unable, 
any longer to uphold him. He has been 
naturally opposed to the ruinous conces- 
sions which the Hohenwarth Ministry of- 
fered to the Bohemians, and although, 
until appealed to, he took no direct part in 
the struggle, yet his opinions were well 
known, and he was generally regarded as 
the foremost champion of those who were 
desirous to maintain the existing Constitu- 
tion. The sympathy and affection dis- 
oe for him at a recent gathering of 


ienna students, as contrasted with the 


marks of disfavour shown to two members 
of the late Ministry who happened also to 
be present, was the first apparent begin- 
ning of the recent storm. ‘These unpopu- 
lar Ministers explained to the Emperor 
that they could no longer retain office if 
Count Beust was to hold his high posi- 
tion. A Ministerial crisis was thus forced 
on, and the Hohenwarth Ministry disap- 
peared, Count Beust urging the Emperor 
as strenuously on behalf of the whole 
Empire that the proposed concessions to 
the Bohemians were fatal, as Count An- 
drassy urged that they were unfair and 
intolerable to Hungary. The Emperor, 
who had gone so far in the direction of 
yielding to the Bohemians that his per- 
sonal honour was almost at stake, was wise 
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at the last moment, and decided that the 
policy of Count Beust and Count Andrassy 
should prevail, and gave his signature to a 
Rescript informing the Bohemians that it 
was impossible he should grant what they 
had asked of him. But the enemies of 
Count Beust have been, on the other hand, 
powerful enough to secure a consolation 
for their defeat in the downfall of their 
victim. The power of the two rival par- 
ties in Austria is nearly equally balanced, 
and if the victory has hitherto rested with 
that led by Count Beust, his adversaries 
have the weight of numbers, of social in- 
fluence, and of religious prejudices. A 
compromise appears to have been thought 
necessary; and if the Emperor, in the su- 
preme moment of choice, determined to 
do what Count Beust advised, he was not 
able to resist the pressure put on him to 
dismiss Count Beust from office. The of- 
fice he held is now, it is said, to be held 
by Count Andrassy, who has been his as- 
sociate throughout the recent struggle. 
No change of policy is supposed to be in- 
dicated by his retirement, although the 
absence of a vigorous and clearsighted 
man from the sphere where his policy is 
triumphant must in time affect and impair 
the triumph of the principle he has been 
advocating. Itis for the moment a merely 
personal matter. The dismissal of Count 
Beust is the price which the partisans of 
the defeated Ministry of Count Hohen- 
warth have been able to exact at the mo- 
ment of their defeat ; and there are prob- 
ably many of them who will forget the 
mortification of their Czechish friends in 
the delightful thought that they have suc- 
ceeded in depriving the Emperor of the 
services of an honest, wise, and liberal 
Minister. ; 
When, on the 30th of October, 1856, 
Count Beust was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Austria was in a state of 
almost hopeless confusion. Her strength 
had been broken at Sadowa; her army 
had failed her, and the Hungarians had . 
shown that they were well aware how 
great was the opportunity of pressing their 
claims for independence. Count Belcredi 
nominally held the post of Prime Minister, 
and his policy was simply to repress all ef- 
forts towards Constitutional government 
in Austria, to lean on the feudal and cler- 
ical party in the provinces, and to confine 
Hungary within the narrow limits of con- 
stitutional independence accorded to her 
before 1848. Count Beust, allying him- 
self with Count Andrassy as the repre- 
sentative of the Magyars, began to urge 
on the Emperor a totally different policy, 
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the main points of which were that, by the 
institution of what is known as dualism, 
the Hungarians should be permitted to 
obtain all that they had aspired to in 1848, 
and should have a recognized existence of 
their own, with a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry ; and, secondly, that Parliament- 
ary government, depending for its strength 
onthe German element, should be estab- 
lished for the rest of Austria. The Em- 
peror decided to go‘with Count Beust, 
and in February 1867 Count Belcredi was 
dismissed. The arrangement with Hun- 
gary was carried out; the Emperor was 
crowned in June 1867 King of Hungary, 
and Count Beust was immediately after- 
wards made Chancellor of the Empire. 
For a time he also acted as President of 
the new Ministry formed for the Cis- 
Leithan provinces, and it was by his influ- 
enc: that these provinces were induced to 
ratify the general arrangement with Hun- 
gary, and to accept the onerous burden of 
paying seventy per cent. of the interest 
of the national debt, while Hungary only 
paid thirty per cent. The financial diffi- 
culties thus entailed on Austria obliged 
Count Beust, as he stated, to adopt the 
ruinous and most unsatisfactory course 
of taxing the coupons of the external 


debt; so that the creditors of Austria had | 


to contribute, however much against their 
will, their quota towards the settlement 
of the claims of Hungary. As soon asa 
fair field was thus secured for Parliament- 
ary government Count Beust handed over 
the Presidency of the Cis-Leithan Ministry 
to Prince Auersperg; but he remained 
the guiding spirit of Austrian policy. Its 
liberal character was soon shown by the 
measures for recognizing civil marriages, 
and for promoting religious and educa- 
tional liberty, which gave such great of- 
fence to Rome, and also by the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Commerce with England, 
which was a success peculiarly gratifying 
to Count Beust, who had shown his ap- 
preciation of the advantages of Free-trade 
long before he left Saxony for Austria. 
But he has all along had avery difficult 
game to play. The antagonism to which 
he has now succumbed has been exercised 
against him throughdut. He has rested on 
I{ungary and the German and Liberal ele- 
ment in Austria to support him against 
the Czechs, and the Poles, and the priests, 
and the great feudal nobility. The crisis 
which has just taken place is only one 
phase of a struggle which has been going 
on for five years. The Ministry of Count 
Hohenwarth was in all essential points a 
renewal of the Ministry of Count Belcredi, 
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although all that Count Beust had done in 
five years could not be undone at once. 
Once more a Ministry buying the support 
of the disaffected nationalities, and upheld 
by thoxe who longed to see the Concordat 
again in force, confronted the champions 
of Liberalism as represented ‘by the Hun- 
garians and Germans. Count Beust had 
several times in his official career shown 
that he saw the dangers to which this 
constant struggle must lead the Empire. 
He has even tried whether he could not do 
something to mitigate its intensity by con-. 
ciliation, and Prince Auersperg resigned 
because he thought that Count Beust, on 
the occasion of the Emperor’s visit to 
Prague, was taking too much on himself 
in the direction of negotiations with the 
Bohemians. But generally he has stood 
on the principle of defending his policy 
at all hazards. He has never wearied, 
and he has ended, at least for a time, his 
brilliant and useful career asthe Chief 
Minister of the Emperor by placing defi- 
nitely before his master the necessity of 
choosing between opposing the Germans 
and Hungarians to the clerical and federal 
parties, and allowing the latter to break 
up the Empire. 

The Emperor has always shown the 
warmest recognition of the services of 
Count Beust. He has made him a Count, 
which is a small thing; and he made him 
Yhancellor of the Empire, which is as great 
a distinction as it is in his power toconfer, 
as the office had previously only been held 
by Princes of great political and social im- 
portance, like Kaunitz and Metternich. 
He has also been unwavering in his sup- 
port of the Constitutional programme, to 
which, under the auspices of Count Beust, 
he bound himself by the Manifesto of Feb- 
ruary 1857. It must have cost him much 
to part with a man who has safely guided 
him through so many perils, and who is 
the leading representative of the princi- 
ples on the maintenance of which the Em- 
peror has so deliberately staked his for- 
tunes. But it is not at all surprising that 
the influences brought to bear against 
Count Beust have been very strong. The 
policy of upholding the Empire by secur- 
ing a perpetual triumph to the Germans 
and Hungarians may be the best policy that 
can practically be pursued, but it is a dan- 
gerous policy, and one that provokes con- 
stant and bitter opposition. It is not, 
however, unlikely that the causes of 
Count Beust’s downfall are to be sought 
in his foreign as well as in his domestic 
policy; and the permanent hostility of 
those who see in him the perverter of honre 
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institutions may have been intensified by 
finding that he had begun to look with 
eyes of too much favour on those whom 
they most hate beyond the borders of 
Austria. Until the war broke out between 
Germany and France last year, Count 
Beust had sought his main ally in 
France. He was, we may believe, too cau- 
tious to give France any hopes that he 
would support her in a war for the con- 
quest of the left bank of the Rhine; but 
he used France as a very serviceable friend 
in dealing with the various questions which 
the eternal difficulties of Turkey must 
provide for all Austrian Ministers. His 
great aim was to keep things quiet in the 
East, and to remove all probable causes of 
war. In concert with France he forced 
Greece to abandon its foolish trifling with 
the Cretan insurrection. In concert with 
France he forced the miserable Govern- 
ment of Roumania into something like de- 
cent repentance for its connivance at the 
maltreatment of Austrian Jews. By his 
arrangement the Emperor of Austria met 
the Empress Eugénie at Constantinople at 
a time when it seemed necessary to restore 
harmony between the Sultan and the 
Viceroy of Egypt. France and Austria 
had worked so well together, and had so 
many interests in common, that the Em- 
peror Napoleon calculated that he might 
safely count on the assistance of Austria 
if he promoted a war with Prussia. But 
the diplomacy of Berlin was always far 
ahead of the diplomacy of Paris, and 
Russia had been persuaded to agree that 
Austria should be given to understand that 
she would have to reckon with the armies 
of the Czar if she actively supported 
Frauce. Count Beust alleged, and proba- 
bly with entire truth, that even if the 
menaces of Russia had never been brought 
to her knowledge, Austria would never 
have engaged in a dangerous and ruinous 
war with Germany. After France was 
beaten and rendered powerless, Count 
Beust had attentively to consider the posi- 
tion of Austria, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that his best course was to break up 
the alliance of Germany and Russia, and 
to seek for friends at Berlin. The Em- 
peror adopted his plans, and Prince Bis- 
mark showed himself ready in some meas- 
ure to fall in with them. Austria has thus 
changed from a French to a German alli- 
ance; but although the change was a nat- 
ural and a wise one, it was very unpala- 
table to the party in Austria most opposed 
to Count Beust. It involved friendship 
with a Power detested on every religious 
and political ground by the clerical and 
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feudal leaders of Austria, to whom it 
‘seemed intolerable that a Protestant and 
;@ Saxon like Count Beust should be al- 
lowed to subject Austria to the dictation 
lof Germany. The only consolation which 
;remains for Count Beust is the knowledge 
that for five years he has done the best 
[that could be done both at home and 
|abroad for the country of his adoption, 
land that the enemies who now triumph 
over him would, if they had their way, 
ruin Austria in a tenth of the time he has 
spent in securing for it something like 
order and prosperity. 





From The Economist. 
THE POSITION IN AUSTRIA. 


Ir is difficult to imagine a more harass- 
ing, or in a certain sense more dangerous, 
position than that now occupied by the 
Emperor of Austria. Pressed by events 
and the counsel of a man who seemed to 
him an able statesman —the “unlucky ” 
Premier of Saxony — with his self-confi- 
dence weakened by repeated defeats in 
battle and hampered by the condition of 
his treasury, the Emperor consented to 
the scheme known generally as “ dualism.” 
Hungary regained its rights as an inde- 
pendent State, became rather a close ally 
than a constitutent portion of Austria, and 
commenced, or rather recommenced, a sep- 
arate political life. The Emperor, having 
resolved on the concession, agreed to make 
it complete, and by the revival of the Hon- 
ved army —the national militia — ren- 
dered retrogression impossible, at all events 
without civil war. He calculated appar- 
ently that, with Hungary pacified, Cislei- 
than Austria would be easy to rule, and 
forgot that the new arrangement would, 
as a natural consequence, excite strong 
hopes of autonomy in every separate na- 
tionality. Each has some reason or other 
to wish for independence, and each has 
asked for the next thing — an internal 
autonomy almost complete. The Galli- 
cians wish to govern themselves in order 
to help Poland. The Bohemians wish to 
govern themselves in order to restrain the 
xermans from eating them out. The 
Moravians and Silesians wish to govern 
themselves in order to delay the process 
which is making them German. The Dal- 
matians chime in for some reason civilized 
men have not yet penetrated ; and finally, 
the Tyrolese ask autonomy in the interest 
of their faith. All this while the Germans, 
who are numerically stronger than any 
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single nationality or section opposed to|which, strictly speaking, has no foreign 
them, who are much more civilized, an} policy,—or the nominally equal races 


through their relations with Berlin much 
stronger, are furiously determined not only 
to govern themselves, but to obtain a pre- 
dominant influence in the remainder of the 
Empire. The quarrel has been envenomed 
by the different sides which the parties 
have taken in ecclesiastical affairs, the au- 
tonomists siding with the Church, and the 
Centralists desiring religious liberty and 
by the either real or ap arent vacillation 
of the Emperor. His iene appears to 
have thought that federalism in some form 
—a federalism which should leave the 
Ilapsburgs possessors of the central au- 
thority — was, at all events, possible ; and 
in appointing Count Hohenwart Minister 
of Austria, he publicly proclaimed that 
view. It was found, stron that the 
demands made by the autonomists, espe- 
cially the Bohemians, involved not only 
internal independence but a new central 
constitution in which the Germans would 
be lost, and the latter showed symptoms 
of dangerous disaffection. They would 
join Germany sooner than be ruled by a 
-arliament or delegation in which the ma- 
jority were Slavs. If our readers will 
imagine a constitution under which a ma- 
jority of Os and Macs should rule Eng- 
land and order her to break up Italy, they 
will have a fair idea of the kind of rece 
tion the Hohenwart proposals meet in Vi- 
enna —a reception still further embittered 
by radical differences of language. The 
Emperor, aware of the strong attracting 
ferce exercised by Berlin, and perhaps not 
wholly uninfluenced by his own German 
sympathies, drew back, offered autonomy 
within the provinces, but declined to re- 
model the common constitution, and finally 
accepted the resignation of Count Hohen- 
wart. The autonomists, on the other hand, 
meet this change of policy by loud threats 
of secession, and less audible menaces of 
insurrection and Russian alliance. 

The Emperor has not, it is stated, given 
up his hope of discovering a compromise 
which will be endurable to all parties, but 
we confess we find it difficult to under- 
stand the grounds of so sanguine an opin- 
ion. States inhabited by men of different 
races, civilizations, languages, and sym- 
pathies have occasionally been held to- 
gether, but it has always been under one 
of three conditions. Either the power of 
the central Government has been almost 
nominal, as in Switzerland—a country 
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have been really governed by a single 
one of them, a3 is the case in the British 
Empire, — or the central power has been 
autocratic, a3 was, for two hundred years, 
the case in Austria. In the only case of 
the kind in which these conditions were all 
wanting —- that of the Netherlands — years 
of enforced union produced no attraction, 
and a bloody civil war was followed by dis- 
ruption. The circumstances of Austria 
are peculiarly ill fitted to suggest hope, for 
in her case there are these especial dangers, 
that while the less civilized, less reasona- 
ble, and more passionate races possess in 
the aggregate an overwhelming superiority 
of numbers, and are sure therefore of as- 
cendancy in any Parliamentary system, the 
more civilized but weaker race can at any 
moment save itself by secession, an irre- 
sistible confederation of its own kinsmen, 
being ready to receive it. It would taxa 
very great political genius to succeed un- 
der such circumstances, and we cannot 
but doubt whether the Emperor Francis 
Joseph will. He may of course content 
himself with remaining passive. In that 
case the autonomists will secede, and 
Austria will be governed by the minority, 
who will not venture to do any strong act, 
who must keep up a ruinous army, and 
who will at the first serious shock find 
themselves quite powerless to resist an ex- 
ternal enemy. They could not, for in- 
stance, hope for Bohemian aid in hearty 
resistance to Russia, or for Tyrolese acqui- 
escence in any distinct act of defiance to 
Rome. Or he may suspend the constitu- 
tion, rule in the old fashion with a state of 
siege, and await some happy turn of events, 
as his family has so often done before. In 
that case, however, he will have to rule 
Hungary with a constitution and Austria 
without one, and will so enormously in- 
crease the attractive force of the North 
German Empire that he will hold his 
throne only by anxious deference to the 
wishes of Berlin. Or he may risk another 
war believing that nothing but victory can 
extricate him, and in that case defeat 
would be followed by the dissolution of 
the Empire. There may be of course 
some a path still, but to ordinary ob- 
servers no road is left to the Emperor which 
is not beset with dangers involving the 
very existence of his Empire and his dy- 
nasty. 
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century literature.” — From the Evening Journal, 
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From Rev. enry Ward Beecher. From the Philadelphia Erening Bulletin. 
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m= the oes. to ee I should certainly choose‘ ‘Tuk | now collected in any country.” 
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know of, so much instructive and entertaining reading ovees From the Mobile Daily Register. 
till peerless among periodicals, in value to the 


in the same number of volumes.”* 


. n reader. 
From the Congregationalist, Boston. ; | From the Milwaukee Daily Sentinel. 
“* None of the eclectics can be matched with this as to | “More than ever indispensable, in these days of fre- 
substantial value and interest.** quent publication in expensive English reviews, of arti- 
From the Boston Post. cies on the great questions of current inquiry, by such 
“It gives to its readers more than three thousand men as Max Muller, Huxley, Tyndall, and many others." 
double-column octavo pages a year, of the most valua- From the Richmond Whig. 
ble, instructive, and entertaining reading of the day. “Ifa man were to regd LIrTELL’s magazine regularly, 
History, biography. fiction, poetry, wit, science, poli- and read nothing else, he woud be well informed on all 
tics, criticism, art, — what is not here ? It is the only prominent subjects in the general fiela of human knowl- 
compilation that presents with a satisfactory complete- edge.” 
ness, as well as freshness, the best literature of the al- From the Illinois State Journal. 


most innumerable, and generally inaccessible, European 
quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies, —a literature em- 
bracing the productions of the ablest and most cultured 
writers living. 
From the New - York Evening Post. 
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the literary world will be spared the trouble of wading 
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Special Announcement. A “ Fire Number.” 


The Lakeside Monthly for January 


wm be entirely devoted to a complete and comprehensive account of the GREAT CHICAG 
A number of Chicago’s best-known writers have united in preparing this “ ah i 4 es 
it will undoubtedly be the most valuable, reliable, and complete record of the fire, that will be offered to 
the es. , _— Lene comes I: qe for preservation. : 
1e article w ST 2D with beautiful £: - 
tani, ase eaeptnn teeta. iful Engravings of some of our most prominent build 
4&@> Read the following list of topics and names of writers :— 


THE STORY OF CHICAGO. 


I. BEFORE THE FIRE.—Chicago’s History.— | the Burnt- ; ’ ies ; 

Topography of the City; ‘Arebitectare, etc. id Relief Work, sora tadtanceninoncee ime 
CoL. J. W. Foster. ANDREW SHUMAN, of Chicago Journal. 

ae of Her Growth. — Her Trade and Com- - The Losses.—The Insurance Companies, the 

erce, erc. z anks, the Board of Trade, the Merchants, Publi 

CHAS. RANDOLPH, EsqQ., Secy. Board of Trade. Buildings, Court-House Records, etc. ’ r 
. Development in Culture.— Art, Science, Litera- FRANK GILBERT, of Chicago Journal. 
ure, Music, ete. . 

>" Jas. B. RUNNION, of Chicago Times. The Ruins.— Their Appearance, etc. 
F. B. WILKIE, of Chicago Times. 





II. BURNING OF THE CITY. — Description of the The ilding. — 4 
Fire. — Scenes and Incidents¢ ete. : ” v | Spirit ae on ppamay Spears Seon 
W.S. WALKER, of Chicago Times. W. A. CROFFUT, of Chicago Post. 

F light of the People from their burning Homes. 
H. R. HOBART, of Chicago Evening Mail. 
What was Destroyed. — Loss of Life; Area Soe. WS, Sanaa. 
Burned; Number of Buildings Destroyed; Railroad The New Chicago.— Why Chicago must be a 
Depots, Hotels, Klevators, Business Blocks, Ship- | Great City; How the City should be Rebuilt, etc. 
ping, etc. 
’ © > meeieies. CoL. J. W. Foster. 
Churches and Schools ; Religious and Educational V. APPENDIX. — The Great Fires of History. 
Institutions. EGBERT PHELPS. 
REV. Dr. E. O. HAVEN. 7 ee : Scienti 
Institutions of Science and Art; Theatres, Mu- ane ey ncotoantimag sia - 


IV. THE FUTURE. — What is Left. 





seums, Libraries, Bookstores, Publications, etc. E. COLBERT, of Chicago Tribune. 
GEO. P. UPTON, of Chicago Tribune. The Political Economy of Fires. 
Ill. AFTER THE FiRE.—Order out of Chaos; Pror. D. H. WHEELER. 


{> This number will be {ssued about Dec. 10. Orders should be sent as early as possible. Single 
Nos, 30 cents. Liberal discount to the Trade. Address 
THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 10 W. Randolph St,, Chicago’ 


The Lakeside Monthly for 1872. 4th Year. 


With the January Number “ The Lakeside Monthly ” enters upon its fourth year and seventh volume. 
The only literary magazine published in the o- interior of the country, it has had a field Dp sey 
its own; aod by industriously cultivating this field, it has achieved a distinctive reputation, and risen to 
an enviable position in American periodical literature. 1ts conductors are happy to announce that their 
arrangements for the new year are such that they are able to promise a better magazine than ever before. 
Several new and attractive features will be introduced, among which will be a NEW SERIAL STORY, — 


LIFE IN THE WEST TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


sd D. H. WHEELER, Professor of English Literature and History in the Northwestern University. 
This story will run through about eight numbers of the Magazine, and promises to be one of the most 
attractive and entertaining serials of the year. ‘ The Lakeside” will also contain a great variety of 
short articles, in prose and poetry, from a corps of well-known writers, among whom are 

E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t N. W. University, Benj. F. Taylor, Prof. David Swing, Geo. P. 
Upton, J. W. Hoyt, LL.D., J. B. Runnion, Hon. David A. Wells, W. A. Croffut, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Burroughs, Pres’t ae University, Prof. A. Winchell, LL.D., F. B. Wilkie, Prof. D. H. 
Wheeler, Everett Chamberlin, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, Frank Gilbert, Andrew Shuman, J. W. Foster, 
LL.D., Elias Colbert, Rev. C. H. Fowler, and many others. 

Terms of the Lakeside. — One copy, $3 per year in advance; five copies, $12.50; ten copies, 
$20, and each additional copy, $2. 

Address all communications to 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


D. NEWCOMB, Gen. Subs, Agent. No. 10 WEST RANDOLPH 8T., Chicago. 
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OP basin: L 


A First-Class Family Magazine.  \ 


Devoted to Science, Liter- | 
ature and Human | 
Improvement, with ] 


Illustrative Engravings. 


Phrenological Journal 





AND 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Has been so long before the reading world 


.00 a year. $1.50 for half-a 
\ o - Specimen No’s, first 
“post, 20 cts. S. R. WELLS, 


os (a third of a century), that it is scarcely 
é necessary to make a new announcement, that 
7 it will continue to treat those important 
\ topics to which it has been devoted. But 


the nature and scope of Toe Journat demand far more consideration than that ex- 
pressed by a circulation of twenty or thirty thousand. It should be known and read 
by the vast aggregate of those who claim a place in the highest civilization of this 
modern era. When it is understood that this Journat is the only one published in 
America, treating of man in all his relations, and especially those mental relations 
which distinguish him pre-eminently among the works of creation, its right to a wide- 
spread circulation is fully vindicated. It is true that there are many magazines and 
periodicals published which possess a high order of literary merit, and which illustrate 
the rapid progress made by Americans in those civilizing influences which properly be- 
long to intellectual culture, but their treatment of those subjects which belong to the 
organization of mind, per se is infrequent and partial. Tur PurenoLogicaL JouRNAL 
makes the human mind its chief feature, — its specialty. 





ANTHROPOLOGY, the proper sphere of Tur Journat, may be divided 


into numerous departments, the more important and comprehensive being these : — 


Ethnology, or the Natural History of Man; Physiology and Anatomy, or 
the Special Organization and Function of the Human Body; Physiognomy, or the 
Signs of Character exhibited in the Human Face and Form ;- Phrenology, or the 
Brain and its Functions; Psychology, or the Science of the Soul; Sociology, 
or maa in his Private and Public Relations; History and Biography, or Man 
in the Past and in the Present; Science and Art, or the achievements of man in 
the domains of the practical and the imaginative. Co-related to these is Educa- 
tion, or the Methods of Human Development and Progression ; and it is here that 
Phrenology finds its best and most important field of work. By a positive analysis 
of individual character it ministers to individual usefulness, designating special aptitude, 
and indicating the methods by which mental deficiencies may be remedied. 


Terms. — $3.00 a year in advance ; Single Numbers, 30 cents ; Ten ‘Copies, $20, 
and an extra copy to agent. ‘‘ The Living Age ” and ‘‘ The Journal” a year for $9. 


Premiums. — Besides the above liberal Club Rates, we are offering the most liberal 
Premiums, a List of which will be sent on application. Local Agents wanted every- 
where. Address 


S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, V.Y. 
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PUBLISH 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORE, Weekly - - $1.50peryear. | BAND OF HOPE, (forS. Schools), - about % cent each. 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORE, Semi-Monthly, .75peryear. GOOD CHEER, *“ . + bout 36 cent each. 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORE, Monthly, - .50 peryear. OLD AND YOUNG, *.  . + about 24 cent each. 
GOOD WORDS, (forS. Schools,) Monthly, - about lcenteach. , GOOD CHEER, German,“ - - about%4 cent each, 


Combined Monthly Circulation, 750,000. 
FINE COMMISSION ALLOWED TO CANVASSERS. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher. E. W. HAWLEY, Secretary. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY > 


FOR 1872. 





TS ATLANTIC MONTHLY will be conducted on the same general plan which has heretofore 
commended the magazine to the best circle of American readers, and made it most thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all American interests. It will continue to be the only avenue through which the most origi- 
nal thinkers and the most distinguished writers in the country reach the public. The conductors of the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY have made arrangements by which the magazine for the coming year will be 
equal, if not superior, to any preceding volumes. 

First among the attractions of the Magazine for 1872, is a series of papers by Dk. OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, to be called 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


The publishers need only say that this series is in completion of the design with which the famous 
* Autocrat” and ‘‘ Professor” — were undertaken, and they ere content to leave its welcome to the 
readers whom the author delighted in the es of the ATLANTIC thirteen years ago, and to the great 
on in Europe and America with whom the name of the ‘‘ Autocrat” has since ah hold 
word. 


SEPTIMIUS FELTON; or, the Elixir of Life. A Posthumous Romance, by NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. This story, recently discovered among Mr. Hawthorne’s Manuscripts, is supposed to 
have been written by him for the ATLANTIC MONTHLY of 1864, but for some unknown reason with- 
held. The scene is laid in Concord, Mass,; the time is on and after April 19, 1775, the day of the 
Battle of Concord. The central idea of the story is that of a deathless man, an idea which had a 
peculiar fascination for Mr. Hawthorne. The story suggests the “‘ Scarlet Letter” in its power and 
profound yee it abounds in charming pictures and scenes such as Hawthorne delighted to 
draw; and, being written mage bay War of Secession, it is vivified by the momentous events which 
deeply impressed the author. The story will begin with the January number, and run through the 
greater part of the year. 


Mr. JAMES PARTON will contribute throughout the year a series of articles on The Life of Thomas 
Jefferson. The story of Jefferson’s career is of exceptional interest, and will be doubly attractive 
as related by Mr. Parton, the first of living biographers. 

Mr. H. W. LONGFELLOW will have several Poems in the early numbers of the Magazine for 1872, begin- 
ning with January. 

PROF. JAMES DEMILLE, author of “‘ The Dodge Club” and ‘“‘ The American Baron,” will furnish a Serial 
Story entitled The Comedy of Terrors, to run through several months. The story relates the 
adventures of a party in Montreal, and afterwards in Paris during the German siege of last winter. 
It is in Prof. DeMille’s extravagant, humorous, most fascinating vein. 

Mr. JAMEs T. FIELDs will contribute papers of ys ape and ew og interest, possessing some of 
those features which have won so great favor for his series of articles in ‘‘ Our Whispering Gallery.” 

THE DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB, a series of papers including Travesties of Modern Poets, Discus- 
Se Poets and Poetry, and related topics, by a distinguished writer, whose name is 
w eld. 

Mr. BRET HARTE will furnish Sketches and Poems, like those which have gained him so great renown. 

PROF. JOHN FISKE will contribute frequent papers on Historical and Philosophical topics. 

Mr. HENRY JAMES, JR., the foremost American writer of short stories, will furnish several Tales to the 
ATLANTIC for 1872. 

Rev. W. M, BAKER, author of “The New Timothy,” will continue his sketches of ‘“‘ Life in the South- 
west.” 

Mr. W. D. HOWELLS will contribute Sketches and Essays, like those which have heretofore been so well 
received by the readers of the ATLANTIC. 


Mr. CLARENCE KING, author of ‘‘ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” will furnish papers describing 
the peculiar scenery and phases of life in the Rocky Mountain region of America. 


Xr Regular or occasional contributions may be expected from JOHN G. WHITTIER, JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, BAYARD TAYLOR, T. W. HIGGINSON, T.B. ALDRICH, Mrs. H. B. 
STOWE, Mrs. CELIA THAXTER, H.H., Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, MISS CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 
Miss E. SrUART PHELPS, and other well-known writers. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Editorial Dapetanst of the ATLANTIC will be syeatly enlarged with the beginning of the vol- 
umes for 1872, and will include (1) a full survey of current erican, English, French, and German Lit- 
erature; (2) ee comment on the more noteworthy aspects of Political affairs ; (3) notice of Musicay 
ate, and a candid review of Popular Music; (4) discussion of Art and Artists; (5) résumé of Scientific 
rogress. ’ 








T E RM S.—Single number, 35 cents. $4.00 a year in advance; 2 copies, $7.00; 5 copies, $16.00; 
10 copies, $30.00, and $3.00 for each additional copy; 20 copies, $60.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
sending that Club, or 21 copies for $60.00, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 











The New-England Family Newspaper. 


Springfield Weekly Republican, 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Two Dollars a Year; in Clubs, an Extra 
Copy for Every Five. 


Tnis journal has fairly won its claim as the dis- 
tinctive and representative NEW-ENGLAND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER; and it commends itself, both as a local 
newspaper and as a frank and free exponent of the 
thought and movement of New England in all mate- 
rial, mental, and moral ways, to the subscriptions of 
people interested, by residence, association, interest, 
sympathy, or antagonism, therein. 

THE REPUBLICAN is, in all respects, a first-class 
journal, ranking with those of larger and more cen- 
tral cities in variety, amount, and character of its 
contents. It is a large quarto sheet of eight (pages 
and 48 columns, with only one page given to adver- 
tisements, and has among its weekly features, — 

An editorial Review of the News of the Week; 
a page of New-England News Items carefully col- 
lected from all the States; two pages of Editorial 
Discussions of political, social, business, and religious 
topics; a page of Correspondence, — letters from Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, the West, and Europe; 
another page of Literary Criticism, and Extracts — 
Stories, Essuys, and Poetry; with Sunday Readings 
and Religious Intelligence; House, Farm, and Gar- 
den; “Wit and Wisdom;” or, “Sense and Senti- 
ment,” &c.; choice selections from all the freshest 
contributions to the current literature and knowledge 
of the world. 

The price of THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is $2 a 
year, or $1 for six months; an extra copy sent for 
every club of five; or six copies for $10; 12 copies for 
$20. Price of Daily $8 per year. All subscriptions 
payable in advance; and the paper stopped when 
the time expires. Specimen copies sent on appli- 
cation. 

SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mags, 








